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ALL PRODUCTS 
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1952—A Big Year for Oil Marketers 


Demand estimates indicate that 1952 will be a busy year for oil marketers in almost every category. The mo- 
torist will buy more gasoline, lubes and other products; the home owners’ use of fuel oil will rise; industry 
will require more lubes and fuel oil; and oil users such as railroads and ship owners will continue as large 
consumers. Oil marketers will need more storage, trucks, pumps, meters and other equipment to supply the 
demand, not to mention the usual ingenuity. There is little doubt about the business being there to justify 
the capital expenditures planned by both large and small oil companies. See story on page 13. 








No other lubrication equipment brings you... 


ALEMITE'S 


GUARANTEED IN WRITING FOR OVER 2 YEARS. 
Backed by the world’s leader in lubrication! 


Nowadays, times being what they are, the wise 
service dealer seeks all the security he can get 
against the restrictions, shortages and critical 
years that lie ahead. And what better protection, 
what greater security is there than this liberal 
guarantee from Alemite—the oldest, most reli- 
able name in lubrication? 

Frankly, there is no better protection! For Ale- 
mite —Alemite alone — dares to guarantee in writ- 
ing the sealed-in power head of the “Atomic” 
Pump in every Alemite lubrication unit you buy. 
And — for a full 27 months! Yes, extra protection 
at no extra cost. It’s just one of the many “bonus” 
features you get when you invest in genuine, 
fully-proven Alemite equipment— today and to- 
morrow —the finest lubrication equipment your 
dollars can buy! 


REG. U.S. PAT OFF. 


Proven Dependability through 33 Years of Lubrication Leadership 





Representative samples of J&L’s 
complete line of steel shipping 
pails showing (top to bottom) 
the ring seal, closed head and 
lug covers. 


FOR DEPENDABILITY All types of closures, finishes and decorations 


Heavy-duty ICC Light-gage Drums Lightweight Steel Pails for 
Drums 55, 30, and 15 Drums for Foods, Chemicals, 


USE J&L STEEL DRUMS AND PAILS Goo foam Soe 


You can keep down the costs of loss-in-transit claims by shipping 
in J&L Drums and Pails. They are built J&L Steel Barrel Company 
to take your products to your customers Chrysler Building 


safely and to protect them in storage. New York 17, N.Y. 


Please send me a free copy of your booklet 


J & L STEEL 8 ARREL “Te’s Safer to Ship in Steel.” 
COMPANY Name_ 


A Subsidiary of Jones & Loughlin Stee! Corporation 
CHRYSLER BUILDING, Company 
NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 


PLANTS 


Bayonne, N.J. ¢ Cleveland, Ohio * Philadelphia, Pa. 
New Orleans (Gretna), la. * North Kansas City, Mo. 
Port Arthur, Texas « Toledo, Ohio 
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The OPW 693-U Valve is preferred because of its easy 
accessibility. Merely open service panel on dispensing 
unit. By giving the bronze valve cage a slight turn, you 
easily disengage the interlocking lugs which firmly anchor 
cage to the body. 

“O” Rings on valve cage provide leak-proof seal auto- 
matically when cage is pressed back in place. No pipe 
joints, no connections to break, no bolted gaskets to leak. 
Poppet is serviced with a screw driver—no other tools 
needed. 


Write for Bulletin F-5 


OPW 693-U Valve carries a column 
of prime from tank to dispensing pump 
and holds it at a 10-foot vertical . . . 
indefinitely. 


Ideal for installation where 
limited space makes it nec- 
essary to eliminate regular 
union from line. 


May be used as an angle 
check valve above tank by 
installing 45° street elbows 
at each end of the valve. 


Can be installed in a ver- 
tical or horizontal position 
in base of gasoline pump. 


Contact your Oil Equipment Jobber. 


CORPORATION 


VALVES @ FITTINGS @ ASSEMBLIES 
for handling hazardous liquids 
2735 COLERAIN AVE 
CINCINNATI 25, OHIO 
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THE NATIONAL SALES REGISTER at this modern service station paid 
for itself in a single year’s time and earned a large additional profit. 


THIS NATIONAL CLASS 2000 with individual cash drawers for attend- 
ants practically eliminated daily cash shortages at Hughes Bros. 


“Our National Sales Register 





adds *5,000 to our 
profits each year!” 


“We are certainly pleased with 

the results obtained from our 

National System. Practically 

every phase of our service sta- 

tion business has been improved 

and our entire operation is now 

onamuch more profitable basis. 

‘Prior to the installation of 

our National Sales Register we 

ap f) were experiencing shortages of 

Ye PF) over $80 per month. The in- 

| Wie , dividual cash drawer for each 

attendant on our National 

Class 2000 has eliminated this 

loss and greatly improved the 
efficiency of our attendants. 

‘‘Another valuable asset to our type of business is the 
departmental sales records which a National System pro- 
vides. We now know which departments are operating 
profitably and which ones need attention. We believe 
that this information is worth at least $1,500 yearly to us. 

‘In addition to providing all the necessary records of 


MR. L. HUGHES, operator 
of Hughes Bros. Service 
Station, Burbank, Calif. 


various departments, our National has proved to be a 
great time-saver on bookkeeping and figure work. We 
are saving over 8 hours weekly in record keeping. 

“‘We feel that our National System has added over 
$5,000 to our profits each year. It is certainly ideal for a 
service station business.” 

How would you like these same benefits at your service 
station? A National System can give you information 
that makes money plus protection that saves money. 
Call your local National representative and have him 
show you how the right National System suited to your 
own particular needs will make more profits—save more 
time—for you! 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON 9, OHIO 
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MOTOR OIL RATIO—Preliminary reports from 1950- 
51 NPN annual motor oil ratio survey may provide, 
in part at least, a picture of some of the things that 
may have been happening to the over-all motor oil 
sales picture in recent years. For example, in the 
Fall-Winter of 1950-51, one PAW district shows mo- 
tor oil sales are about 1.57% of total gasoline sales 
through service station outlets only. However, for 
seven companies in that district, which reported serv- 
ice station ratios and sales ratio of oil to gasoline in 
ALL retail outlets (stations, car dealers, garages, 
etc.), the motor oil sales were 2.06% of total gaso- 
line sales through these outlets. When complete, sur- 
vey is expected to show a comparable trend in other 
districts. 


EQUIPMENT STILL AVAILABLE—A check of a 
number of oil marketing equipment manufacturers in- 
dicates that most equipment is available. Although 
the shortage of steel plate continues, it is still possible 
to obtain electric motors, pumps, valves, meters, build- 
ing materials and even truck and storage tanks. Also 
the introduction of new oil marketing equipment con- 
tinues, including improvements in present models. 
Many oil marketers apparently are optimistic about 
securing equipment for they are.planning expansions 
of bulk plants and service stations in 1952 to care 
for increasing oil demand. 


OHIO STATION CODE—Men in the industry familiar 
with the background of Ohio’s code for regulating 
service station ingress and egress are disturbed at re- 
ports that operating men in several companies to 
whom the code has gone in API’s letter balloting be- 
lieve that Ohio oil industry representatives who 
helped frame the code “gave too much”—that the 
code is too stringent. Proponents of the code recount 
that: (1) the Ohio oil men first approached the pro- 
posed code with strong misgivings of their own, (2) 
changed their minds after making flow charts which 
showed they had been designing stations on the basis 
of misconceptions about the ways of motorists. De- 
sign had been carried out on assumption motorists 
would do logical things, and studies showed they did 
the illogical all too often. 


CLIPPER BOOM—Most of the West Coast majors 
have budgeted for more large-capacity tank trucks 
for 1952, an informal check shows. Clipper fleets are 
expected to experience their biggest growth this com- 
ing year since their post-war start in 1948, operations 
manager of one West Coast major predicted. An- 
other major actually started this type of service in 
the Pacific Northwest 10 years ago, employing 


599? 


“gemi’s’” and making large dumps. 
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CAN APPEALS—Chances are brightening that PAD 
can convince National Production Authority to be 
more lenient than it has in the past in approving 
“hardship” applications from certain oil packers for 
supplemental blackplate can allocations. NPA’s con- 
tainer division has been turning a practically deaf 
ear to appeals, even where, in some cases, packers 
have had base period output restricted or halted for 
almost the entire quarter (under M-25 oil packers 
are limited in any quarter to 90% of can use during 
quarterly base period—either 1949 or 1950). When 
and if NPA relents on “hardship” cases, however, it 
still means to continue turning down applications for 
supplemental allocations based on new business—such 
as packers moving into the heavy duty motor oil field. 


POOLED EQUIPMENT BUYING—Oil jobbers in one 
state are reported to be organizing a group to buy 
equipment and insurance. The organizers believe they 
can secure worthwhile savings by pooling purchases 
and taking advantage of quality discounts “like the 
majors do,” as one jobber says. 


, 
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FIRE HAZARD—Engineers of one major oil company 
are working on instantaneous type hot water heater 
for use in service station which would eliminate the 
fire and explosion hazard im service stations where 
open flame heaters have been installed at or very near 
to floor level. Preliminary reports are that new type 
heaters would be overhead type and be installed no 
lower than 8 ft. above the floor level. Meanwhile, fire 
authorities in one metropolitan area have let it be 
known that recent fires and explosions in service sta- 
tions in that particular section have prompted action 
which will ban floor-type open-flame hot water heat- 
ers in stations unless the units are installed in a build- 
ing separate from the station itself. 


HIGHER TEXAS TAXES?—Whether the Texas Leg- 
islature holds a special tax session in 1952 may be 
decided in Iran, Gov. Allan Shivers has announced 
that he will call the lawmakers to pass more taxes if 
the state faces a deficit, as threatened by tying up of 
gas gathering taxes in a lawsuit. Unless the treasury 
can recoup by taking in more oil production taxes 
than previously expected, Governor Shivers thinks 
the deficit may develop. Texas oil production went 
to record peaks in late 1951 as a result of efforts to 
offset loss of Iranian supplies. If Iran’s oil comes 
back into the market, and Texas production falls off, 
it may cause such a loss of state tax revenue that 
the lawmakers will be called back to do something 
about it. 





















Oil makes him master of the seas... 


Wherever in the world men and cargo go on the seas, 
they go with the aid of petroleum. Much of the constant 
development of petroleum is being accomplished by men 
who work competitively in a free land. As a result, 
petroleum progress has helped keep man in control of the seas. . . 
helped build international commerce. The Texas Company is proud 
that its products serve ocean commerce in ports all over the world. 


The Texas Company 
Poy pomet 
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PAD, Industry Skill Averts Shortages 
Of Oil Despite Lack of Material 


By Andrew R. Patia, Washington Editor 


They of course, do not realize it, 
but Look Magazine actually pays the 
Petroleum Administration for De- 
fense a high compliment in its Jan. 
15 issue in attempting to discredit 
PAD’s record on supply forecasting. 

In offering assurances that the 
U. S. public “can stop worrying about 
an oil shortage,” the magazine cites 
the following as alleged proof that 
PAD’s “wolf” cries during the past 
year have been no more than, well, 
just “wolf” cries: 

“Take like last July 17, Oscar 
Chapman, the Secretary of the In- 
terior, told a congressional committee 
that if the oil industry didn’t get 
2,135,000 tons of steel for new wells 
and pipe lines and refineries and 
stuff we were going to have ration- 
ing ‘perhaps eight to ten months 
from now.’ 

“The National Production Author- 
ity, which doles out the iron goods, 
only gave the oil folks 1,708,500 tons 
and things looked bleak. On Sept. 21 
Bruce K. Brown, Chapman's deputy 
boss of the Petroleum Administration 
for Defense, broke out another warn- 
ing about rationing if the industry 
didn’t get this hardware, and Oct. 4 
Thomas L. Apjohn, another PAD 
wheel, said the same thing. On Oct. 
12 PAD told Congress ‘a shortage of 
some products, notably fuel oil, is 
probable this winter.’ ‘ 

“But six days later A. P. Frame, 
Brown's acting PAD deputy, said 
‘at the worst, indications of the mo- 
ment only point to possible spot short- 
ages of short duration in restricted 
areas.’ And Nov. 15 Cecil L. Burrill, 
PAD program director, said it turned 
out that people weren't using as 
much oil as PAD guessed they would 
and ‘no rationing of petroleum prod- 
ucts is foreseen during the year 1952.’ 

“So you can stop worrying about 
an oil shortage. All you have to do 
is convince yourself that PAD’s new 
crystal ball is more reliable than 
the old one.” 

. * + 


The above presents such an errone- 
ous picture as to bear commenting 
upon. In the first place, it is the 
Defense Production Administration, 
not National Production Authority, 
which makes allocations of controlled 
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materials to PAD and all other 
claimant agencies, including NPA. 

To further keep the record straight, 
PAD did ask for 2,135,000 tons of 
<teel for the fourth quarter and actu- 
ally received an allocation of 1,806,- 
500 tons. That misplaced allocation 
of 1,708,500 tons was what PAD re- 
ceived for the first quarter, as againct 
stated requirements of about 2,200,- 
000 tons. 

As for the shortage warnings issued 
by PAD last summer and early fall, 
they certainly were apt at that time 
and the very real threat existed that 
steel shortages would result in future 
supply difficulties. 

' What Look actually is saying—al- 
though without intending to—is that 
PAD and the entire oil industry are 
to be commended for performing out- 
standing jobs in largely eliminating 
supply shortage threats, even though 
plagued with materials shortages and 
forced to overcome such emergencies 
as the shutdown of the Abadan re- 
finery. PAD merits applause for 
holding such firm reins over the use 
of available materials and for splitting 
the pie so carefully among the vari- 
ous branches of the oil and gas in- 
dustry. And the industry, of course, 
is deserving of orchids for the ex- 
haustive efforts it made to translate 
every bit of those materials into more 
wells, more refineries and more oil. 

As a pertinent example of the in- 
dustry’s resourcefulness, Look might 
reflect upon the fact that the gasoline 
the consumer buys today probably is 
just about equal in quality to that sold 
previous to PAD’s restrictions on the 
use of tetraethyl lead fluid, thanks 
to more efficient refining practices 
being constantly developed. 

It is also well to bear in mind that 
the oil industry is by no means out 
of the woods so far as supplies are 
concerned. Let him remember that 
Defense Production Administrator 
Manly Fleischmann has admitted that 
a “calculated risk" is being taken in 
not giving oil all the steel it needs 
and that, as a defense measure, the 
oil industry probably should be drill- 
ing more wells, constructing more 
pipe lines and installing more refin- 
ing capacity than present steel alloca- 
tions permit. 








How do you fit 
your desk? 


To be a success today in a high- 
ly petitive oil business, o 
man’s got to know what's hap- 
pening and how it affects him. 
He’s got to ovtknow and out- 
gvess his competition and he’s 
got to know where he’s going 
and the best way to get there. 


There's no better way for any 
top-management oil man to get 
the kind of information he needs 
than through Platt’s OILGRAM 
News Service, the industry's 
daily report on developments 
throughout the country. 


At your request, we will send 
you without cost or conditions, 
a two-week subscription to Oll- 
GRAM News Service. Every 
morning when you get to the 
office, it will be on your desk 
awalting your attention. You'll 
find OILGRAM fast, concise 
reading. You'll find it to- 
the-point, accurate reading . . . 
and you'll like the thoroughness 
and authority with which It 
covers all pertinent industry 
developments. 


It’s a service you can put to 
work. It’s alive .. . it’s of the 
moment. It gives you the 
boiled-down sap of oil news 
events and equips you with a 
background of facts with which 
to do your job better. Try it 

.. read it... use it and see 
its greot value for yourself. 





Write today to: 


Platt’s OILGRAM 
News Service 


1213 W. Third Street 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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Refinery Crude Runs at All-Time High; 
Record Gasoline Output Swells Stocks 


U. S. refiners “celebrated” the end 
of the old year by producing 22,- 
478,000 bbls. of gasoline and boosting 
runs to stills to 6,763,000 b/d in 
the week ended Dec. 29,—both are 
new records. 


High production at refineries was 
reflected in a gain of nearly 5 mil- 
lion bbls. in gasoline stocks during 
the week, totaling 122,558,000 bbls. 
as compared with 116,695,000 bbls. 
_on Dec. 30, 1950, and with all-time 
high of 142,186,000 bbls. set in week 
ended March 31, 1951. 

Crude runs to stills in the week 
ended Dec. 29 topped the previous 
high mark set in the week ended 
Nov. 24 by 6,000 b/d, according to 
API’s weekly statistical report (see 
summary table below). 

Gasoline production during the 
week ended Dec. 29 exceeded the 
previous high set in the week ended 
Dec. 8 by 97,000 bbls. 

Refinery output of distillate fuel 
oil came within 23,000 bbls. of the 
all-time high set in the week ended 
Feb. 24, 1951. 

Only decline in refinery output of 
major products was shown for kero- 
sine. 

Heating oil withdrawals from stor- 
age totaled 5,419,000 bbls. during the 
week ended Dec. 29 as compared with 
5,344,000 bbls. for the previous week, 
reflecting colder weather’ which 
gripped most states. 

Inventories of kerosihe and distill- 
ate fuel oil for the last week of 
1951 are compared by districts with 
the last week of 1950 in the following 
tables: 

Kerosine Stocks 
Week Ended Week Ended 
Dec. 29, 1951 Dee. 30, 1950 
(figures in bbls.) 
9,642,000 8,758,000 
7,505,000 5,674,000 
7,742,000 4,842,000 


299,000 290,000 
340,000 771,000 


District 


1—East Coast 
2—Midwest 
3—Gulf Coast ... 
4—Rocky Mt. . 
5-—West Coast . 


25,528,000 20,335,000 


Distillate Fuel Oil Stocks 
Week Ended Week Ended 
Dec. 29, 1951. Dee. 30, 1950 
(figures in bbis.) 
28,228,000 22,272,000 
26,953,000 18,341,000 
19,696,000 18,159,000 
1,603,000 1,621,000 
7,312,000 10,925,000 


Totals 


District 


1—East Coast 
2—Midwest 
3—Gulf Coast ... 
4—Rocky Mt. ... 
5—West Coast ... 


83,792,000 71,318,000 
Days’ supply of gasoline inventories 
increased from the end of November 
to the end of the year, but declines 
were shown for all other major prod- 
ucts, according to an NPN tabulation. 


The number of days the year-end 
stocks could be expected to last, 


WD axes ge 


based on demand estimates, are 
shown in the following table, with 
comparative figures for the end of 
November, 1951, and at the end of 
1950: 


Dec. 31 
1951 


Nov. 30 Dee. 31 
1951 1950 
Finished & unfin- 
ished gasoline . 
Kerosine ........ 
Distillate fuel oil. 
Residual fuel oil . 


Bureau of Mines forecast for the first quarter 
of 1952 has been used by NPN to cover a 
period three months ahead in calculating days’ 
supply of stocks (API data) shown for Dec. 
31, 1951. Comparative figures for stocks at 
the end of the preceding month were calculated 
from B. of M. forecast for the fourth quarter, 
1951, and first quarter, 1952, and API data. 
Comparative figures for the 1950 date shown 
were calculated from Bureau of Mines actual 
stocks figures for the date shown and actual 
consumption figures for a period three months 
beyond that date. 


Bunker oil supplies are tight, but 
Petroleum Administration for De- 
fense does not expect any shortage 
to develop this winter, despite some 
reports from the East Coast of 
trouble in meeting demand. 


PAD told NPN the current tight 
situation has resulted primarily from 
the shutdown of the Abadan refinery 
seized by the Iran government from 
the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. and said 
that vessels which formerly secured 
partial requirements elsewhere now 
are attempting to fill their bunkers 
in the U. S. 


PAD said also that increased ECA 
and military water movements have 
put an additional drain on bunker 
supplies. 


Vessels apparently experiencing the 
most bunkering trouble are those 


which have no long-range contracts 
in the U. S. or those which are seek- 
ing bunkers in excess of contracts, 
PAD added. 

Reversal of downward trend in Dis- 
trict 5 (Pacific Coast) military de- 
mand for petroleum products in Oc- 
tober was shown in a report of the 
Bureau of Mines. 


Total military deliveries averaging 
91,000 b/d in October were up 21,- 
000 b/d from September. It was 
noted that the Armed Services Pe- 
troleum Purchasing Agency has out- 
lined requirements of 140,000 b/d 
from the West Coast for the first 
six months of 1952. However, the 
latest check indicated that at least 
40,000 b/d would have to be obtained 
outside District 5. 


Civilian demand in District 5 for 
all products increased 45,000 b/d to 
901,000 b/d in October, reflecting sea- 
sonal increases in distillate and resi- 
dual fuel oil demand. 

Compared to October 1950, total 
demand was up 109,000 b/d, or 14%, 
the report said. 


Motor gasoline demand increased 
23,000 b/d from September to Octo- 
ber, probably due to the then im- 
pending federal gasoline tax increase, 
the report noted. 


Total imports of crude oil and prod- 
ucts increased 12,000 b/d in the week 
ended Dec. 29 as compared with the 
previous week, according to API 
Comparative figures are given in the * 
table below for both crude oil and 


products: 
4 Weeks 
Ended Ended Ended 
Dec. 29 Dee. 22 Dec. 29 
(bbis. per day) 
434,400 473,100 424,100 
450,200 409,800 386,500 
4,400 1,100 
6,700 
7,400 


Week Week 


Crude oil . ‘ 
Residual fuel oil . 
Distillate fuel oil . 
Asphalt ... 4 
Others .. 


16,800. 
5,000 7,100 


Totals 906.400 894,400 825,800 


Summary of API Report of Refining Operations 
(U. S. totals—B. of M. Basis) 


Production 


Crude runs—daily avg. 
Foreign crude included 
Percent operated 
Gasoline 

Kerosine 

Distillate fuel oil 
Residual fuel oil 


Stocks 


Finished & unfinished gasoline 
Kerosine aie 
Distillate fuel oil 
Residual fuel oil 


Week 
Ended 
Dec. 29 


Week 
Ended 
Dec, 22 
(figures in bbls.) 
6,545,000 
396,000 


6,763,000 
453,000 
93.6 
22,478,000 
2,523,000 
10,522,000 
9,371,000 


90.6 
21,773,000 


122,558,000 
25,528,000 
83,792,000 
43,571,000 


117,618,000 
26,892,000 
87,847,000 
43,307,000 
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Your service station dealers want help. In 
these changing times they need help. You can 
give it to them with the proved D-X Dealer 
Service Plan. This is a 24-point program based 
on the successful experience of thousands of 
dealers. It helps dealers make more sales. 
And it follows through by helping them pro- 
tect the profits from those sales. 


MID-CONTINENT PETROLEUM CORPORATION 
TULSA, OKLA. 
Waterloo, la. «+ Terre Haute, ind. «+ Omaha, Nebr. 
_ Chicago, Hil. . 
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HOW MANY MILES TO A GALLON? Manyearly _ top rank among our industrial giants. The Gulf 

automobiles had a “‘miles-per-gallon” perform- Oil Companies are frankly proud of their con- 

ance on a par with the modern motorcar. But __ tributions to each. 

the trick was getting them to go any farther 

than 12 or 15 miles without a breakdown, which 

in those days was considered an excellent non- 

stop run. " 
Today, we drive three or four hundred miles eae | 

at a clip and think nothing of it. Such effi- ( } 

ciency is a great tribute to the progress during — we. 

the past 50 years by two of America’s major 

industries—automobile and oil. In their com- 

paratively short histories, both have risen to 


ol 
e a) 
1 ie 


SANA 


GULF OIL CORPORATION + GULF REFINING COMPANY + GENERAL OFFICES, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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MACK TRUCKS 











WITH YOUR STEPPED-UP PRODUCTION 


Today’s conditions call for trucks that can keep pace 

with accelerated production schedules. More and more truck 
owners are realizing that trucks are really “Tools 

of production”... that intensified service makes doubly 
important the extra durability and sustained reliability 

they get from hard-working Macks. 

Make sure your truck equipment measures up to the rigors of 
present-day demands. See your nearest Mack branch or 
distributor for the right truck for your particular job. Prove 
to your own satisfaction that “Built Like A Mack” means 
uninterrupted production ...extra long life...more tonnage 
moved at lower cost for many years to come. 


Mack Model A-30 truck operated by Sinclair 
Refining Co. in the Chicago area for hauling 
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outlast them all 


Mack Trucks, Empire State Building, New York 1, N. ¥ 
Factory branches and distributors in all principal cities for 
service and parts. In Canada: Mack Trucks of Canada, Ltd. 
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THERE'S NO DOUBT ABOUT 
THE AMOUNT OF THIS SALE! 


Each customer sees only ONE DIAL... 
the one recording the sale to HIS car. 


A BOWSER 
SIAMESE ROL-WAY 
serves 2 SALES SPOTS ar once: 


@ Write today for folder on the 2-CAR, DOUBT-PROOF Pump. 
BOWSER, INC., 1301 CREIGHTON AVENUE, FORT WAYNE 2, INDIANA 


Regional Offices 
City e Los 


Atlanta e Chicago e Cleveland e Dallas @« Kansas 
Angeles @ New York @ San Francisco e Washington, D. C. 
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1952 DEMAND for 
petroleum products is 
expected to average 
about 2 gals. per day 
per person (see chart 








at right) 
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Nation Will Demand— 


6.5% More Oil Products in 1952 


NPN Forecast Shows Supply Challenge Ahead 


For Oil Marketers in Meeting Customer Needs 








The nation’s production of civilian items has been curtailed to 
varying degrees—depending upon the critical materials involved— 
yet the outlook for 1952 promises a continued increasing demand 
for petroleum products. 


Though oil marketers may have experienced their share of 
difficulty in obtaining necessary materials and equipment to pre- 
pare for an expanded volume of business, they will be expected to 
supply this growing demand for petroleum products—barring, of 
course, a leveling off or sharp drop in demand due to government 
restrictions. 

A NATIONAL PETROLEUM NeEws forecast for 1952 indicates 
over-all domestic demand for petroleum products will be about 
6.5% higher than in 1951. 

Shown here is a picture of what the consuming public may be 
expected to want. With this as a yardstick, each marketer can 
check it against his facilities and plans for facilities to determine 
his ability to satisfy public needs. 
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By HOLGER RIDDER 
NPN Staff Writer 

Domestic demand for petroleum 
products in the United States during 
1952 can be expected to be about 
6.5% higher than for 1951—or at a 
rate of about 7.5 million b/d. Trans- 
lated into market potential, this in- 
dicates every man, woman and child 
in the country will use during the 
coming year—in one form or another 

slightly more than 2 gals. of petro- 
leum products per day. 

From the standpoint of the largest 
volume product—-gasoline—prospects 
are for each passenger car owner 
to purchase an average of about 687 
gals. of motor fuel during the year 
or about 1.88 gals. per day per car. 
However, a worsening of the inter- 
national situation, a strike in the 
oil industry, or a sharp reversal] in 
the current economic picture could 
alter the picture drastically. 

Over-all, the strictly domestic de- 
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Breakdown of Petroleum Product Demand mand picture for 1983 is one of gen- 
eral increases in all products for most 
NOTE: Breakdown of distillate and residual not available prior to 1932) uses, with declines being noted in 
35 a few categories, such as kerosine for 
; ZG tractor fuel and consumption of resid- 
ual by railroads. 
A breakdown of anticipated product 
demand for the year stacks up about 
3.0 like this: 
eu GASOLINE All Products — Demand prob- 
ably will go up about 6.5%, from 
emma ; 
KEROSINE : / about 7,037,000 b/d last year to 
25+ === DISTILLATE (not available prior to 1932) about 7,493,000 b/d this year (see 
ra mee RESIDUAL (not available prior to 1932) Table 1). 
= Gasoline—Despite motor vehi- 
a cle production cutbacks last year 
. and those anticipated in 1952, it 
5 2.0: 7 still looks as if gasoline demand 
= will show about an 8.1% gain, 
= rising from a 1951 figure of about 
2,993,000 b/d to 3,236,000 b/d this 
15 y, year. 
Ae, fw Lubricants—Demand probably 
” will increase about 4.5%—120,- 
4 ¥ 000 b/d in 1951, as against 127,- 
aN” °° a 000 b/d this year. 
1.0 } — 4 Kerosine—Last year’s 366,000 
a a ” b/d estimated consumption prob- 
2 ? ably will rise to 356,000 b/d in 
7 ae 1952—a gain of about 6%. 
05 L TP 00 Distillate—Up about 8.6%, go- 
y a ing from about 1,222,000 b/d last 
» oon” Pl year to an estimated 1,327,000 
bs: ee b/d in 1952. 
eee D = | Residual—Lowest gain antici- 
1920 1925 1930 1935 1940 1945 1950 1955 
‘ TABLE 1—Domestic Oil Demand 
(Thousands of B/D) 
Year All Oils Gasoli Kerosi Distillate *Total Other 
Residual Fuel Olis Labricants LP-Gas Products 
1920 1,245 298 90 (1) (1) 508 40 (2) 309 
1921 1,254 320 81 (1) (1) 536 33 (2) 284 
1922 1,455 377 95 (1) (1) 649 42 (2) 290 
1923 1,787 478 97 (1) (1) 716 48 (2) 447 
1924 1,879 537 100 (1) (1) 794 50 (2) 397 
1925 1,992 638 110 (1) (1) 841 56 (2) 348 
1926 2,139 735 104 «@) (1) 930 ° 62 (2) 308 
1927 2,200 837 103 qd) (1) 929 59 (2) 272 
1928 2,350 926 99 (1) q) 1,049 63 (2) 213 
DRO, csi acagp aie 2,577 1,049 99 (1) 41) 1,137 65 (2) 226 
1930 2,539 1,089 95 (1) (1) 1,010 59 1 284 
1931 2,473 1,117 86 (1) (1) 917 55 2 296 
1932 2,282 1,032 91 178 664 842 45 2 - 269 
1933 2,379 1,042 105 177 709 887 47 3 294 
1934 2,520 1,124 121 205 728 933 51 4 288 
1935 2,694 1,191 131 236 769 1,005 54 5 309 
1936 2,985 1,316 141 281 841 1,122 61 7 338 
1937 3,203 1,423 151 320 892 1,212 64 9 345 
1938 3,114 1,433 154 322 800 1,121 58 11 337 
1939 3,371 1,522 166 370 886 1,256 65 15 348 
1940 ROTC 1,611 188 439 929 1,369 67 20 369 
. eee ee 1,829 190 473 1,050 1,524 83 30 414 
ee aie 3,972 1,614 191 509 1,111 1,620 80 44 423 
1943)... .. 2 eee 4,168 1,557 188 570 1,279 1,850 86 59 429 
a A ee 4,566 1,728 196 572 1,399 1,971 88 69 514 
1945 .......... 4,857 1,908 207 619 1,434 2,053 97 83 508 
1946 pb Fae 4,912 2,015 241 656 1,334 1,991 96 111 458 
A 5,452 2,178 281 816 1,426 2,243 98 145 507 
RR 5,775 2,381 307 934 1,384 2,318 98 179 492 
SS. ie ev : 5,803 2,503 281 902 1,356 2,258 91 185 485 
6,499 2,725 324 1,083 1,518 2,601 107 227 515 
7,037 2,993 336 . 1,222 1,541 2,764 120 267 557 
7,493 3,236 356 1,327 1,560 2,888 127 307 582 


* Total distillate and residual demand. Kerosi 

** NPN compilations. pasihernsscrry 
(1) Not available, 
(2) Included in ‘‘other products.’’ 
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pated of all products (percentage- Motor Fuel Consumption Per Vehicle Sets Record 
wise)—about 1.2% above 1951, or 


1,560,000 b/d this year as against 8.0 
last year’s 1,541,000 b/d. 


Liquefied Petroleum Gas—Up 
sharply by about 14.8%, increas- 
ing from 267,000 b/d last year to 7.0 
307,000 b/d this year. 7 


Other Produets — Up about 
4.5%, or about 25,000 b/d. 


Effects of military demands upon 
the domestic supply are coming into 
sharper focus. For example, it is 
expected that military demands (do- 
mestic only) for distillate and resi- 
dual oils combined during the com- 
ing year will show a 22.3% increase 
over 1951, taking a sizeable bite out 
of the over-all fuel oil supply. Mili- 
tary fuel oil demand this year 
probably will hit 159,000 b/d, or about 
5.5% of the total fuel oil demand for 
the year of about 2,888,000 b/d. 

Taken by product, and the various 
factors which may affect domestic 
demand, the 1952 picture might look 
about like this: 


Gasoline Gasoline Demand 
Despite past and possible future (millions of b/d) 
automobile production cutbacks, total ‘ \ 














Motor Fuel Consumed 
per Vehicle per Year 
(hundreds of gals.) 

XxX 1 
































motor vehicle registration may jump 
about 4.1% above the 1951 total— 
passenger car registrations increasing 
about 3.7% and trucks about 5.4% 
(see Table 2). Of course, production 
cutbacks more drastic than those 
already being considered could change 
this outlook considerably, as could a 





























0 





1920 1925 1930 1935 1940 1945 1950 1955 


TABLE 2—Vehicle Registration—Motor Fuel Use prolonged steel strike which would 
hit auto plants hard. 

*Avg. Motor Avg. Motor The highway motor fuel con- 

Highway Motor Fahd oat mg sumed by motor vehicles in 1952 

Truck Reg. Fuel Consumed Per Year CarPerYear (based on estimates in Table 2) may 


— ee ee = be about 8.8% above last year’s fig- 
be 3.306 4 ure—going from about 39.4 billion 
, 938 37 —_ 
1570 teat 394 gals. in 1951 to about 42.9 billion 
1,849 6,078 402 this year. 

ee ene pos This would mean each motor vehi- 
2,807 10,064 456 cle would consume about 786 gals. 
2,970 11,331 490 

3,172 12,361 504 during 1952 and each passenger car 
3,408 14,139 530 about 687 gals. This compares with 


3,519 14,754 552 an estimated average of 753 for each 
3 ser Py 4 4 motor vehicle last year and 655 gals. 
3,246 14,348 596 per year for every passenger car in 
—_— 15.435 1951. 

3,676 16,345 

‘m0 teases 

4,210 19,612 658 Lubricants 

4,407 20,714 66S 

22,001 Stepped up defense production and 
24,192 continued civilian production—though 
aeons poe the latter has been curtailed in many 


16,430 539 cases by shortages of materials—is 
19,149 expected to combine with increased 
3216 14 automotive lubricant demands to re- 
30,461 740 sult in an over-all 5.8% rise in lubri- 
yams on cant demand. At the moment, it 
39,450 753 655 looks as if the lubricant picture may 
43,943 786 look like this in 1952: 


* NPN compilations. Demand for automotive lubricants 


es 


49,143 
52,400 


OPO ARRAH PR AHS 
eo va ae 
S38 28298 223 
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may go up 4.8%, while demand for 
industrial lubricants may show a rise 
of about 6.9°% (see Table 3). 
However, as has been indicated in 
past NPN surveys of motor oil to 
gasoline sales ratios at service sta- 
tions, consumption of lubricants per 
car will continue to show a slight 
decline. Strictly horseback computa- 
tions indicate each motor vehicle will 
consume about 18.2 gals. of lubricant 
in 1952, or about 0.5% less than the 
18.3 gals. estimated for last year. 
For motor oil, about the same pic- 


TABLE 3—Lube Oil 


Total Lube 
Oil Demand 
(000 B/D) 


Automotive 
(000 B/D) 
13 
14 
16 

20 


2” 


1939 


1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 SS 


1945 . 97 
1946 46 
1947 Os 
194s Ys 
1949 91 
1950 107 
1951 120 
1952 


97 
=‘ 


NPN compilations 


ture seems in order—a drop of about 
0.6% this year as against last year. 
Or, about 16.7 gals. of motor oil this 
year as against 16.8 gals. in 1951 


All Fuel Oils 


Summarized by use, the fuel oil 
demand in 1952 for heating and vari- 
ous other purposes looks about like 
this (see Table 4): 


Fuel Oil and Kerosine—Combined 
demand probably will be about 4.6% 
higher in 1952 than in 1951—that is, 


Demand Breakdown 


Ave. Lubri. 

Cons. Per 

Vehicle Per 
Industrial Year Per Year 
(000 B/D) ( Gals.) (Gals.) 


27 22.0 20.2 
19 20.3 18.6 
26 20.0 18.4 
aN 20.1 18.4 


2s 18.9 17.3 


Ave. Motor 
Ol Cons. 
Per Vehicle 


31 : 17.7 
33 18.3 
2s ; a 
24 21: 19.: 
2s ‘ 19 


3,243,000 b/d as against 3,100,000 b/d 
last year. 


Fuel and Range Oil for Heat—aA 
gain of about 6.6% is seen this year 
over last, with demand hitting about 
1,209,000 b/d compared with 1,125.- 
000 b/ i. Oil Heat Institute estimates 
about 727,500 oil burner installations 
were made during 1951 and a fore- 
cast of about a similar number of 
installations for 1952 (OHI Bulletin 
Dec. 6, 1951). 


Railroads—Despite sizeable gains in 
railroad use of distillate (see Table 
5), rail use of residual shows a sharp 
decline (see Table 6), for an over- 
all result of a slight decline in all 
fuel oil use for 1952, amounting to a 
drop of about 1.7%. Continued 
Dieselization of railroads and dis- 
continuance of oil burning steam lo- 
comotives accounts for this situation. 
Because Diesel locomotives are more 
efficient than the old oil burners, 
they create a situation wherein rail- 
roads have more oil consuming equip- 
ment than before but those units 
are using less fuel oil over-all. 


Vessels—Combined fuel oil (dis- 
tillate and residual) for this use prob- 
ably will go up slightly—0.7%—to 
290,000 b/d in 1952 as compared with 
288,000 b/d last year. 


Power Plants—Consumption of fuel 
oil by this type of user will be about 
1% higher than in 1951 but indicates 
a leveling off of the rate of increase 
in this kind of consumption exper- 
ienced during the postwar period. 
Demand in 1952 probably will hit 
about 303,000 b/d as against 300,000 
b/d last year. 

Military—Spurred by international 
developments, military consumption 
of distillate and residual rose sharply 
in 1951—going from 96,000 b/d in 
1950 to 130,000 b/d last year—and 
probably will rise about 22.3% this 


TABLE 4—Fuel Oil Demand Summary 


(Thousands of B/D) 


Tot. Fuel Fuel Oil, 
Oil and Range Oil 
Year Kerosine for Heat 
1930 , 1,105 127 
1931 1,003 124 
1932 933 140 
1933 972 166 
1934 : ,026 210 


1935 . ,135 270 
1936 ,262 346 
1937 , ,363 408 
1938 ,270 417 
1939 ,418 475 


1940 . ; 551 560 
i941 ; , 709 585 
1942 809 586 
1n63 2,077 546 
1944 ; , 2,253 546 
1945 

1946 ; , 2 BSS 
a ee y 346 
WD 6 dies f 937 
1949 ... ‘ 2,539 ‘ 
1950 és ‘ 2,925 

1953° bags 3,100 

es aa 3,243 


‘ NPN compilations. 
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Railroads Vessel Power Plants 
186 258 73 
159 229 67 
134 198 61 
132 193 62 
144 190 


152 204 
169 219 
190 233 
158 203 


173 217 


186 204 
234 185 
292 128 
342 201 
342 288 


347 
323 
332 
329 


300 
293 


Distillate and Residual Combined 
s 





Total Range 
Other Oil Sold 
437 a] 
398 12 
379 19 
398 28 
398 


Military 


416 
430 
434 
384 
431 


463 
519 
525 
541 


aa 
575 


609 
657 
754 
770 
744 
885 


837 
857 
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TABLE 5—Distillate Demand Breakdown 


(Thousands ef B/D) 


4 No. L Fuel 
Total Rail- Gas & Elec. sold as . 
Year Demand roads Power Plants Heating Range Oil Military ou , 
1939 370 6 35 266 9 (1) : 
1940 439 9 36 2 316 11 
1941 i73 14 3 12 
1942 109 18 14 
1943 24 16 
1944 29 : j 305, 18 





1945 40 


38 ¢ 33 2 
1946 6 3 2 383 23 
1947 55 3 ; $2 
1948 93 5 ) 547 7 
1949 102 ; 922 ‘ 


1950 33 be 36 “ ~ 
1951 224 g 3 3 16 
1952 32 2 af ” 
1) Not available 

NPN compilations 


year to an estimated demand of 159,- TABLE 6—Residual Demand Breakdown 
000 b/d. A sudden change on the (Thousands of B/D) 
international front, of cgurse, can 
send this estimate sharply upward or Total nee eee Plants Meating Military Other 
aestaidiaeen Year Demand roads Vessels wos 
downward, depending on events. Out- ae aan 167 178 76 107 
break of an all-out war would un- 988 429 177 168 J. = 
doubtedly result in a drastic upward 1941 oso 5 a 77 130 
climb. oben He 319 70 117 
1944 39s 313 : ° = 
Range Oil—Demand is expected to ¥ 2 
go up about 9.8% this year—bringing 1945 ss4 . ae 136 
expected consumption this year up 1947 126 267 ; 4a iS 
to 280,000 b/d as against a figure of 1948 384 245 = aay + 
266,000 b/d last year, eis na Ry 
1950 518 255 255 199 
"1951 541 
Distillate pce cass 
(1) Not available 


na NPN compilations 


Breakdown of demand for distillate 
by use, indicates a situation in 1952 , 
which should look about like this (see Lube Demend Breakdown 
Table 5): 

Total Demand—Up about 8.6%, go- 
ing from 1,222,000 b/d in 1951 to ee" 
1,327,000 b/d this year. wxa=e Automotive Lube oa b/d) Demand 


Railroads — Continuation of trend wee Industrial Lube (000 b/d) Demand 
toward Dieselization and stepped up ee 


use of railroad equipment to move de- — Average Gals. Motor Oil Consumed 
fense materials indicates demand this per Vehicle per Year 

year will be about 15.3% higher than 
last year. In barrels daily this may 
mean a demand of 182,000 b/d as 
against 158,000 b/d in 1951. 














Vessels—Demand this year prob- 
ably will hold level with last year, 
barring unforeseen developments. 


Gas and Electric Power Plants— 
An 8% gain in 1952 over 1951 may 
be expected. Demand for 1952 would 
be about 41,000 b/d as against 38,- 
000 b/d in 1951. 


Heating—As indicated earlier (see 
Table 4), demand for heating oil will 
continue upward, with-distillate needs 
probably being 8.8% above last year. 
Estimated demand for 1952 is about 
732,000 b/d as compared with 673,- 
000 b/d last year. 

No. 1 Fuel Oil Sold as Range Oil— 
1952 demand is estimated at about 
49,000 b/d and was about 46,000 b/d 
in 1951—representing a gain of about 
65%. 

Military—Up about 5.3% this year 0 
over last, pat Pom in comparative 1920 1925 1930 1935 1945 1950 1955 
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TABLE 7—Kerosine Demand Breakdown 


(Thousands of B/D) 


Total Sold as Sold as 

Year Demand Range Oil Tractor Fuel Jet Fuel All Other : 

ae 95 s (1) a 87 Year Total 
1931, 86 12 (1) 73 1930.... 1.1 
1932. .... 91 19 (1) 72 1931.... 1.9 
RCS, 28 a) 77 1608... 2.2 
1934. . . 121 43 (1) 78 1933.... 2.5 

1934.... 3.7 

1935. ¢sane ee 59 (1) 72 ail pa 
9008.5. si2s«s Ok 75 (1) 66 a sae “e 
1937......... 158 81 12 55 ~ > penalty 4 
1938. ‘ 154 84 11 57 mad ewe Be 
939. joie an 9% 2 ota : 
1939 166 93 12 ad 1939.... 14.6 
1940. 4 188 111 14 62 1940... 20.4 
1941. es 190 114 12 64 1941.... 30.2 
1942. . 191 109 14 65 1942. .. 38.2 
1943. 188 105 16 65 1943.... 44.0 
1944. ‘ 196 112 17 66 1944.... 58.5 
1945. 207 119 18 ah 68 1945.... 69.6 
1946. —ee 143 21 ar 78 1946.... 92.1 
1947. . 281 171 23 de 88 1947.... 131.0 
1948...... 307 193 17 5 92 1948.... 163.3 
1949. (e275 181 13 7 79 1949.... 174.0 
1950. 324 219 11 2 92 1950.... 212.2 

#1951. . 336 231 10 5 93 *1951.... 267.4 

*1952. . és . 356 244 9 6 97 *1952.... 307.0 


(1) Included in ‘‘All Other.’’ 
* NPN compilations. 


demands of 20,000 b/d this year and 
19,000 b/d last year. 


Residual 


Total demand probably will go up 
about 1.2%, hitting 1,560,000 b/d this 
year. In 1951 estimated demand was 
1,541,000 b/d. (See Table 6.) 

Railroads — Demand probably will 
drop sharply—about 21.5% —to 106,- 
000 b/d. This compares with 135,000 
b/d demand for rail use in 1951. 

Vessels—Demand up very slightly 
(0.4% )—254,000 b/d this year as 
compared with 253,000 b/d last. 

Gas and Electric Power Plants— 
Demand probably will be about the 
same as last year. ; 

Heating—Up about 5.3%, hitting 
197,000 b/d—a gain of about 20,000 
b/d over last year. 

Military—Sharp rise—about 25.2% 
—this year, sending demand from 
111,000 b/d last year to 139,000 b/d 
this year. 


Kerosine 


Over-all gain of 6% means boost 
of about 20,000 b/d demand this year 
over last (see Table 7). 

Sold as Range Oil—1952 demand 
may hit 244,000 b/d as against 231,- 
000 b/d in 1951—a rise of about 5.6%. 

Tractor Fuel—Conversion to other 
fuels continues to cut down kerosine 
use for this purpose, demand probably 
dropping another 10% this year. 


Jet Fuel 


Total demand of about 61,000 b/d 
is anticipated, of which about 12,000 
b/d would be distillate and 6,000 b/d 
kerosine, the remainder consisting of 
low octane gasoline. Demand for jet 
fuel last year was estimated at about 
48,000 b/d—10,000 b/d distillate and 








* NPN compilations. 


5,000 b/d kerosine and the remainder 
gasoline. 


LP-Gas 


Total demand may be expected to 
rise sharply by about 14.8%, with 
breakdown by usage stacking up 
about like this: 

Domestic and Motor Fuel—Gain in 
demand this year may be in the order 
of about 14.9%, rising from 187,100 
b/d last year to 214,900 in 1952 (see 
Table 8). 


Industrial and Miscellaneous — Up 


TABLE 8—LP-Gas Demand Breakdown 


(Thousands of B/D) 


Domestic 
& Motor Industrial Gas Chemical 
Fuel & Misc. Mfg. Mfg. 
0.8 0.1 0.3 
1.0 0.5 0.4 
1.1 0.5 0.6 
1.1 0.9 0.5 
1.2 2.1 0.4 
1.4 3.1 0.5 ee 
1.9 4.4 0.6 ee 
2.7 4.1 0.7 1.7 
3.8 4.1 0.8 2.1 
5.7 6.1 1.0 1.8 
8.7 8.1 1.3 2.3 
14.4 11.3 1.6 2.9 
19.8 12.9 2.0 3.5 
22.5 15.5 2.4 3.6 
29.0 16.6 3.0 9.9 
34.8 16.7 3.5 14.6 
49.5 16.6 5.7 20.3 
75.1 17.9 11.0 27.0 
95.8 17.9 15.5 34.1 
106.8 16.1 15.6 35.5 
132.7 23.2 16.4 39.9 
187.1 15.0 16.4 48.9 
214.9 17.2 18.7 56.2 


about 14.6%, for a demand of about 
17,200 b/d as compared with about 
15,000 b/d last year. 


Gas Manufacture—Demand may hit 
18,700 b/d as compared with 16,400 
b/d last year—an increase of about 
14%. 


Chemical Manufacture — Use for 
this purpose has skyrocketed in the 
postwar period and continues to gain. 
Increase in 1952 may be almost 15%, 
bringing demand in 1952 to about 56,- 
200 b/d as against 48,900 b/d last 
year. 





Data contained in this fore- 
cast represents computations 
and estimates compiled by 
NPN, and are based in part up- 
on other industry forecasts and 
statistical sources. Sources of 
data and opinion considered in 
preparing the forecast include 
the following: 

American Petroleum Institute 
Statistical Bulletin. 

API Petroleum Facts and 
Figures (1950 edition). 

Bureau of Mines. 

Bureau of Public Roads. 

Census Bureau. 

Department of Commerce. 


Automobile Manufacturers 
Assn. (Automobile Facts and 
Figures—1951). 


Albert J. McIntosh, economist, 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. (“Petro- 
leum’s Place in the Home Heat- 
ing Market,” Nov. 26, 1951; 
“The Outlook for Petroleum and 
Business in 1952,” Dec. 21, 
1951). 

Nationa] Petroleum Council— 





How NPN’s Analysis of Oil Is Made— 


“Report of Committee on Trends 
in Petroleum Consuming Equip- 
ment,” prepared by A. J. Mc- 
Intosh, chairman, Oct. 31, 1951. 

W. S. Mount, gasoline and 
fuel oil department, Socony- 
Vacuum Oil Co. “Engineering 
Developments Affecting Petro- 
leum Fuels’ Volume and Qual- 
ity,” Dec, 13, 1951. 

Oil Heat Institute—“Market- 
ing Data,” Dec. 6, 1951. 

Cc. L. Burrill, director, pro- 
gram division, Petroleum Ad- 
ministration for Defense (‘Oil 
Industry Outlook in the Defense 
Economy,” Nov. 5, 1951). 


National Petroleum Council— 
“Report of Committee on Lique- 
fied Petroleum Gas Availability, 
Transportation and Materials 
Requirements,” Oct. 31, 1951. 

K. W. Rugh and George R. 
Benz, Phillips Petroleum Co., 
annual review of LP-gas indus- 
try (see NPN Jan, 2, 1952, p. 
27). 
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Oil Studies Effect of New Tire Discount Rule 


By FRANK C. STURTEVANT 
TBA Editor 


WASHINGTON—All oil marketers, 
major companies and jobbers alike, 
will be affected if the Federal Trade 
Commission’s rule announced Jan, 4, 
establishing one carload of tires as 
the maximum quantity subject to dis- 
count, stands up in court. Final out- 
come is likely to be deferred as much 
as another two years, since rubber 
company attorneys who participated 
in the hearings in February, 1950, at 
that time expressed an intention to 
appeal any ruling resembling a dis- 
count limit of a single carload. 

Long before service stations began 
to sell tires, trade discounts to tire 
dealers and distributors were based 
almost entirely upon annual dollar 
volume. By this means both oil job- 
bers and major oil companies, buying 
tires for resale to service stations, for 
all practical purposes, obtained a 
wholesale margin represented by the 
difference between their annual vol- 
ume discount and the volume discount 
earned by their dealers. 

Subsequently a number of large oil 
companies, including Gulf, Pure, So- 
cony-Vacuum, Cities Service, Ameri- 
can, and the Atlas Supply Co., act- 
ing for five of the Standard Oil com- 


panies, entered into contracts with , 


rubber companies to have tires made 
under their own private brands, on 
a cost-plus basis. Many large chain 
store and mail order houses buy tires 
on the same basis. Under these ar- 
rangements the buyer assumes all 
cost of warehousing, distribution, ad- 
vertising and sales. 


Revolutionary Move—Now the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, by its car- 
load rule, proposes something entire- 
ly new, not only to the oil and rub- 
ber industries, but to all business. 
For this is the first time FTC has 
attempted to set up for any industry, 
@ maximum discount quantity. In 
doing so it is proceeding by author- 
ity of a 16-year-old, never-before-used 
section of the Robinson-Patman price 
discrimination amendments to the 
Clayton Act. 

There are no precedents to serve 
as a guide, and no past experience 
to draw on. Assuming some kind 
of a maximum discount limit is 
eventually established, whether a car- 
load or some other larger amount 
arrived at through compromise, no 
American business man has any idea 
how the new plan will work out in 
practice. It is conceivable, but not 
probable in today’s political climate, 
that the federal courts might declare 
the law invalid, or hold that FTC 
is without a sound basis for applying 
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a quantity discount limit in the tire 
trade. 

Cost-Plus Contracts—One fine legal 
point to be settled concerns the pri- 
vate brand cost-plus contracts. Con- 
siderable debate ensued at the hear- 
ings over the question of whether 
FTC could legally include them in 
the scope of a quantity discount 
rule. Counsel] for several of the rub- 
ber companies asserted that the dis- 
counts extended to the cost-plus cus- 
tomer were based on the method of 
sale, which is always F.O.B. the fac- 
tory door, rather than on the annual 
volume, or quantity of tires pur- 


chased. Thus, they maintained, a top 
limit on quantity discounts just could 
not apply to discounts granted for 
reasons other than quantity. 


The FTC ruling meets this issue 
head on, by this language: “The Com- 
mission finds that the differentials 
on the greater quantities are in fact 
on account of quantity although, un- 
like those on smaller quantities gen- 
erally sold to dealers under quantity- 
discount schedules, they are not ex- 
pressly stated to be on account of 
quantity but arise principally in con- 
nection with negotiated cost-plus con- 
tracts entered into between manu- 
facturers and the few large so-called 
mass distributors.” 


Thus FTC is incorporating into its 
decision a finding that whatever dis- 
counts are obtained by oil companies 
and others buying under cost-plus 
contracts are because of the quantity 
of tires purchased, and not because 
the oil company (or other tire re- 
seller) takes the tires from the fac- 
tory door and assumes all cost of 
advertising, sale and distribution, in- 
cluding also the cost of the tire molds. 

Large Buyers the Target—lIt is no 
secret that the tire-discount case was 
aimed at the large private-brand tire 
buyers, including primarily the oil 
companies and the chain and mail 
order houses. The inquiry into tire 
pricing practices was begun because 
of complaints from many Independ- 
ent tire dealers, a group which in 
early days dominated the tire market- 
ing business. The National Assn. of 
Independent Tire Dealers was the 
chief proponent of a quantity discount 
rule. Association counsel submitted 
a brief in support of a discount limit, 
and appeared before the commission 
in oral argument. 

But it is important to note that 
the dealer association did not ask for 
a discount limit of one carload of 
tires. In fact it is probable that many 
association members will not look 
with favor on a carload limit, since 
they may stand to lose some buying 


advantage which they now enjoy be- 
cause of their large annual volume. 
For that matter it is known that 
there are some oil jobbers whose tire 
business is in the million-dollar class, 
and a few who are themselves mem- 
bers of the tire dealer group. Thus 
there are many cross-currents of in- 
terest in the outcome of this case. 


Statistics on which FTC bases its 
decision were gathered from 21 rub- 
ber companies at the outset of the 
inquiry, and cover the year 1947. 
They are incorporated in the ruling 
(see table on p. 20 showing break- 
down of annual tire volume). 


63 Ruled Monopoly Threat — The 
law authorizing a quantity discount 
limit requires that FTC must find, 
as a prerequisite to establishing a 
maximum discount quantity, that the 
buyers in the upper discount groups 
are “so few” in number as to ren- 
der the top discounts discriminatory 
and promotive of monopoly. This the 
commission has done by ruling that 
the 63 buyers in the three upper vol- 
ume brackets, ranging from an ann- 
ual volume of $600,000 to $50,000,000 
are so few ‘as to endanger competi- 
tion and foster the growth of large 
tire marketers at the expense of small 
ones. 

It is obvious that quite a few of 
the major oil companies would be 
among the 63 companies in the up- 
per volume brackets. It is equally 
obvious that there must be a large 
number of non-oil tire distributors 
to make up the total of 63. But in 
any case FTC has ruled that 63 is 
not enough, and in effect FTC has 
also made the novel decision that 
$600,000 of annual tire volume is the 
top level above which further trade 
discounts should stop. The cost of 
a carload of tires today would run 
around $16,000. The average pas- 
senger car tire weighs about 22 Ibs. 

The relation between the $600,000 
annual volume and a carload of tires 
is explained in the decision. It ap- 
pears that FTC has in its possession 
additional figures on carload purchas- 
ing habits, from which it infers that 
all of the 63 large buyers can buy 
in multiple carload lots. 


Below the $600,000 level, says FTC, 
the number of carload buyers begins 
to thin out. Within the range of 
$35,000 to $350,000, for example, it is 
found that 5% of the dealers below 
$100,000 bought in carloads in 1947, 
while only 25% of those above the 
$100,000 level bought carloads in that 
period. 

Upon this reasoning FTC arrives at 
its decision that establishing a car- 
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load 


w.l] 


as the maximum discount limit 
enlarge the available purchasers 
at the maximum discount beyond the 
“objectionable few” in the three up- 
per volume brackets the 
table. 


shown in 

Who Are Buyers?—In looking at 
the tabulation of tire buyers by ann- 
ual volume, oil men may wonder who 
makes up the numerous class of some 
17,000 dealers doing less than $100,- 
000 a year. Such a figure is fa: 
above the annual tire sales of almost 
all service stations, 


but if service 

stations are included, there are of 

course far more than 47,000 stations 
selling tires. 

Part of the answer is that the in- 

formation’ was supplied by rubber 


companies, and they do not deal di- 
rectly with many of the service sta- 
tion outlets, since the latter in many 
cases buy from their oil company 
supplier. 

Another part of the answer is found 
in a further study of the text of 
the ruling. The majority decision 
found chairman James M. Mead and 
Commissioners William A. Ayers, 
John Carson and Stephen J. Spingarn 
voting for the carload limit rule. In 
a dissent filed by commissioner 
Lowell B. Mason it is revealed for the 
first time that reports from the 21 
rubber companies covered an aggre- 
gate of 90,000 purchasers of replace- 
ment tires, and that this figure was 
reduced to around 48,000 by way of 
allowance for supposed duplications. 

Mason Protest—The foregoing, and 
other shortcomings in the evidence 
gathered by the commission, are men- 
tioned by Commissioner Mason as 
grounds for his conclusion that no 
Satisfactory proof exists showing the 
need for any quantity discount limit 
on replacement tires. Speaking of the 
depth and character of the investiga- 
tion as a whole, he states: “This is 
a slender basis upon which to recon- 


Replacement Motor Vehicle Tires and Tubes—1947 


—Purchasers— 
Per 
. d Num- cent 
Volume brackets ber of 
total 
(1) Under $100,000 ...... 
jf Smaliest ....... ) 7 o49 ‘ oF 
bee Sa eee i 47,247 98.027 
(2) $100,000 to 
$600,000 ... R88 1.842 
(3) $600,000 to 
$5,000,000 ..... 52 108 
(4) $5,000,000 to 
$25,000,000 ...... 9 019 
(5) $25,000,000 to 
$50,000,000 ...... 2 .004 
MG 0 soo cde 48,198 100.000 


Source: 21 manufacturers’ reports to FTC 
* Passenger tire: 6.00 x 16, 4 ply black. 
** Truck tire: 7.50 x 20, 10 ply rayon. 
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stitute the pr.ce structure of a major 
industry.” 

Mr. Mason also refers to that part 
of the majority’s reason for invok.iZ 
a maximum discount rule, based 
the alleged failure of FTC ruiing 
against the U. S. Rubber Co. in a 
1939 case, to avert the decline of the 
independent tire deale: 


as a market 


factor. There has been no investiga- 
tion of the effects of the FTC ord 
against U. S. Rubber, Mr. Mason 


comments, nor any inquiry into pric 
ing practices of other manufacturers. 
He holds that whatever abuses there 
may be can be cured by the “ordinary 
of complaint and order.” 
The U. S. Rubber case involved prices 
under private brand contracts, and 
methods of adjusting the relationship 
of those prices to prices charged by 
the company for its advertised tire 
brands. 

Tire Dealer Boost—It is the ap- 
parent objective of the carload rule 
to give back to the independent tire 
dealers some portion of their once 
dominant position in the tire mar- 
ket. The commission finds that this 
group enjoyed 90% of the business 
in 1926, dropping to 48% in 1941, 
and rising again to 52% by 1947. In 
1948 a slight decline of a fraction of 
one percent was reported. 

Of interest to the oil industry are 
the observations in the Mason dissent 
that the FTC majority ignored evi- 
dence that: “a considerable part of 
the apparent decline of independent 
dealers reflected changes in the tire 
and automotive industries, such as 
the fact that tires became easier to 
install and were therefore bought 
more readily from gasoline filling sta- 
tions, and that the good roads move- 
ment led to the establishment of a 
large number of filling stations on 
the open highways where the volume 
of tire business was insufficient to 
support the old-fashioned kind of in- 


processes 


-Purchases (tires and tubes) 


Distribution by size of 





——Amount manufacturer (per 
cent purchased from) 
7 larg- 7 next 7 small- 
Dollar Per est largest est 
volume cent man- man- man- 
(000's of ufac- ufac- ufac- 
omitted) total turers turers turers 
$435,658 52.4 84.2 12.0 3.8 
155,492 18.7 85.1 12.7 2.2 
70,822 8.5 86.4 13.2 4 
83,785 10.1 88.0 10.0 2.0 
86,208 10.3 97.3 2.7 0 
831,965 100.0 86.3 11.1 2.6 


‘come it is apparent that the carload 


dependent tire dealer.” 

The Mason dissent also notes that 
there is in the record uncontradicted 
statements the effect that be- 
tween 1937 and 1947 independent tire 


to 


dealers doubled their sales of tires 
by number, tripled their dollar vol- 
ume and very nearly doubled their 


profit on sales. 


Weakness of Ruling—Other points 
brought out in the dissent are the 
fact that the carload rule will be in- 
effective because it 
upset tire marketing arrangements 
by which some rubber companies 
pay a sales commission to those oil 
companies through whose stations 
their tires are sold, or large tire mar- 
keters who buy their own rubber 
and pay only a processing fee to a 
tire maker, or in other cases where 
big tire distributors already avoid 
price discrimination entanglements 
by making their own tires, 
tracting to take the entire 
of a manufacturer. 

Finally Commissioner Mason ques- 
tions the soundness of that part ofl 
the ruling which asserts that 63 cus- 
tomers (those in the three upper ann- 
ual volume brackets) are so “few” 
collectively as to render the discounts 
they enjoy unjustly discriminatory 
and promotive of monopoly. He 
points out that there are 111 other 
U. S. industries which in 1947 did 
not have as many as 63 concerns al- 
together. 


Aim of Ruling—Whatever the out- 


iS powerless fo 


or con- 
output 





ruling is an attempt to overturn the 
old, familiar notion that large buyers 
get better prices. It is evident that 
Congress passed the maximum dis- 
count section of the law with the 
idea that conditions might arise with- 
in some industry where the pricing 
structure might afford such an over- 
whelming buying advantage to a 


Prices (tires only, as of Dec. 31, 1947) 


Price differen- 
tials (per cent 


Price indices under highest 


price) 
Pas- Truck** Pas- Truck 
senger* senger 
{ 100.0 100.0 . F 
)} 84.0 79.5 16.0 20.5 
$1.5 77.0 18.5 23.0 
74.0 68.0 26.0 32.0 
71.5 60.0 28.5 40.0 
69.5 61.5 30.5 38.5 
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“few” buyers, undesignated as to 
number, as to enable them to crowd 
out all competitors. 

It is obvious that the administra- 
tion of such a law requires that some 


FTC Ruling Confuses OPS, 


WASHINGTON FTC's ruling 
placing a one-carload limit on replace- 
ment tire discounts has resulted in 
confusion at OPS and joy on the 
part of many tire dealers. The dealers 
believe the ruling will reduce the 
price advantage of large tire buyers. 

OPS Worried—OPS fears the FTC 
ruling will throw into a tailspin OPS 
efforts to work out a tailored price 
regulation for tires. The price agency 
is seeking a meeting with FTC to 
discuss the order. 

An OPS spokesman says frankly 
his agency does not understand the 
FTC ruling as it relates to certain 
specific matters, such as “functional 
discounts” which are based on actual 
material considerations * between 
manufacturers and private brand or 
certain other categories of “mass 
distributors.” 


The spokesman said he feared the 
tire industry will appeal the FTC de- 
cision to courts, particularly if “func- 
tional discounts” are involved, thus 
leaving the whole matter up in the 
air, possibly for years. 

On the other hand, he added, if the 
order goes into effect as scheduled 
next April, OPS almost surely will 
have to meet with manufacturers to 
iron out new problems arising from 
the ruling before the tailored regula- 
tion can be drafted in final form. 

One thing involved in this connec- 
tion, in OPS’ view, is the effect of 
the action in the light of General 
Overriding Regulation 18. 

That OPS order says that any elim- 
ination or reduction of existing dis- 
count margin must be balanced by 
raising margin elsewhere—that the 
tire manufacturer, for instance, could 
not just eliminate additional discounts 
on all sales over the carload lot level 
and pocket the difference. 

The spokesman says that OPS, at 
this point, is completely foggy on 
the effect of FTC ruling in this in- 
stance also. 

Oil Marketers Hit—Oil companies 
selling private brand tires through 
service station chains will feel the 
pinch of FTC's ruling, W. W. Marsh, 
executive secretary of National Assn. 
of Independent Tire Dealers, believes. 

However, he predicts the major im- 
pact would be on mail order tire dis- 
tributors, 

Mr. Marsh says the ruling would 
change the “entire marketing struc- 
ture” of the tire industry and that 
it promises a better break to small 
dealers. 

Reasoning behind Mr. Marsh's 
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government body make the decision 
as to what industries need a discount 
limit, and where that limit should be 
Set. FTC has attempted to make 
those decisions for the tire industry, 


Wins Tire Dealer Support 


stand is that bulk buyers have been 
able to get special prices because of 
weight of purchasing power, indirect- 
ly causing higher prices to smaller 
purchasers, He says the advantage of 
bulk buyers has run to as much as 
30% on automobile tires and 38% on 
truck tires. 


“It would appear,”’ he notes, “that 
private brand accounts will now have 
to assume some of the costs that 
have been carried by independent 
dealers in past years. This might well 
result in a possible price adjustment 
and make it possible for the independ- 


ent dealer to offer lower tire prices 
to the public.” 

Mr. Marsh does not think, however, 
that FTC's action will cause tire 
prices to become standard. Other fac- 
tors aside from original cost will con- 
tinue to cause price differentials, he 
concludes. 

Action Approved—-The FTC move 
has also been applauded by George 
J. Burger, vice president of National 
Federation of Independent Business. 

In a message to FTC Chairman 
James Mead, Mr. Burger said the 
order “can go far to destroy monop- 
oly domination of rubber and to re- 
store the elementary justice which 
once existed in tire maker-tire dealer 
relationships, by eliminating the sys- 
tem of unfairly preferential discounts 
which have, over the years, increas- 
ingly restricted freedom of opportun- 
ity and freedom to compete in the 
industry.” 


OPS Readies Order for Navy Special; 


Surveys Refiners on 


NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON—-Office of Price 
Stabilization was expected this week 
to issue its long-delayed pricing order 
on Navy Special fuel oil with strong 
indications that the order would set 
ceilings of something under $2.17 per 
bbl. at the Gulf and $2.15 on the 
West Coast. 


However, OPS is expected to avoid 
writing any provision guaranteeing 
companies recovery of “alternate 
use’ losses occasioned by cutting 
down on production of more profit- 
able products to hike Navy Special 
output. There will be an adjustment 
provision, but it will be general, ac- 
cording to indications at NPN press 
time. 


Price Stabilizer DiSalle and Interior 
Secretary Chapman conferred by tele- 
phone in regard to Petroleum Admin- 
istration for Defense attitude toward 
pricing (Mr. Chapman also is PAD 
chief) and Mr. Chapman was expect- 
ed to forward those views in a let- 
ter to Mr. DiSalle. 


Although settlement of the Navy 
Special problem appears imminent 
not too early in view of the fact that 
Armed Services Petroleum Purchas- 
ing Agency is asking PAD to direct 
some 7,000,000 bbls. of supply for the 


* first half of 1952—-OPS apparently is 


still as far from any solution to the 
East Coast heating oils situation as 
ever. 


Fuel Oil in East-—-To supplement 
its current survey of East Coast ter- 
minal operators on background in- 
formation, the agency has wired ques- 
tionnaires to 20 refiners supplying 
No. 2 fuel oil and kerosine to the 


Fuel Oil in East 


area, and replies are practically com- 
plete. 

Main object of questionnaires and 
survey is to determine how much of 
annual supply is on contract or laid- 
down basis and how much is pur- 
chased at spot cargo rates, subject 
to higher tanker rates. 


Survey of terminal operators has 
been discouraging. Some refused to 
answer queries at all, charging CPS 
with deliberately delaying decision. 
Others are slow in getting replies in. 


Over OPS’ Head—To show Inde- 
pendents mean business, Atlantic 
Coast Oil Conference is by-passing 
OPS in taking the fuel oil pricing 
matter to the top of the defense mo- 
bilization organization. The Confer- 
ence will outline two developments 
to Defense Chief Charles E. Wilson, 
Economic Stabilizer Roger Putnam, 
and to Congress: 


1. The Conference's months-long 
efforts to make the urgency of a 
price adjustment clear to OPS. 


2. The handling of the matter by 
OPS’ Michael DiSalle and the agen- 
cy’s Fuels Branch. 


Rationing Begun — Meantime, the 
Maritime Petroleum Corp. started ra- 
tioning heating oil to its contract 
customers in anticipation of ‘“short- 
ages” situation like the one of the 
1947-48 winter. 

Maritime anticipates making no 
sales to “spot” customers. The com- 
pany also said that no contract cus- 
tomer will receive ahy more oil until 
February if he has received 64% of 
the total called for in contract before 
that time. Season under contract is 
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defined as starting May 1, and 64% 
represents the normal number of de- 
gree days prior to February. 

The OPS top echelon still indicates 
it will not approve any increase, and 
points to the fact that “we are in the 
middle of winter already” with no 
acute shortages showing up. They do 
concede, however, that sudden severe 
cold spell could wreck the agency’s 
“gamble” on a relatively mild winter. 

Governors of six New England 
states, meeting during the week, ap- 


pointed a special committee of aides 
to size up the situation and recom- 
mend lines of action looking toward 
pressure on OPS for price hike. In- 
dependent marketers appealed to gov- 
ernors for action. 

In other pricing fields, OPS took 
these actions: 

Alaskan Antifreeze —- The agency 
rolled back prices 5c to 10c per gal. 
below current retail prices on all au- 
tomobile antifreeze sold in Alaska. 

Trucking Rates—OPS formally ob- 


yo A NEW SELF-VENTING 
POURING 


POURING DRUMS 


AND PAILS 





Easier For You to Fill . . . Easier For Your Customers to Use 


Here is a real improvement in pouring drums and pails. This new spout 
means fast, smooth pouring without gurgling. The self-venting feature elim- 
inates the need for puncturing top of container or paying for expensive 
vents. It also means, faster, easier filling. Made of round, seamless tubing, 
slightly tapered at bottom, the spout pulls out to form a tight, leak-proof 
seal, with a natural tilt that facilitates pouring. The air-vent spout is in- 
serted into an inner seal, which in turn, is closed into a 73MM nozzle. 

The spout can be shipped to you separately, so 73MM opening can be used 
for filling. Tool is furnished for inserting the spout after container is filled. 
Even with spout inserted, filling is easier and faster, because spout has 
larger diameter than ordinary pull-out type. 


G. P. & F. Pouring Containers are also made with all types of standard 


pouring equipment. 


SIZES: Lug covered pouring pails are obtainable in 21/, to 61 gallon sizes 


. .. drums in 5 gallon sizes. 


OTHER G.P.&F. CONTAINERS 














G.P.&F. DOME TOP UTILITY CAN 
- « « 5 gal. and 40 Ib. sizes. 26 and 28 
gauge steel. 

G.P.&F. E-Z-FILL GREASE GUN 
LOADER Container. Grease is drawn 
directly into gun without removing cov- 
er of pail. Fast, clean, economical. 
also standard 25, 35 and 50 Ib. GREASE 
PAILS, FLARING PAILS, GALVAN- 
IZED HALF BUSHEL BASKETS. 


GEUDER, PAESCHKE & FREY CO 








jected to the recommendation by an 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
trial examiner that rates be increased 
4% for motor common carriers rep- 
resented by Pacific Inland Bureau, 
Inc. 


Instead, OPS- argued that rates 
should be held to a 2% boost. The 
agency said it was very disturbed 
over the “unique and unsupportable” 
recommendation that the ICC should 
include federal income taxes and sur- 
taxes as an operating expense in com- 
puting operating ratios, for motor 
carriers. 


Strike Closes Refinery; 
Unions Plot New Strategy 


Tide Water Associated’s 80,000 b/d 
refinery at Bayonne, N. J., shut down 
Jan. 7 following a strike of 1,800 
members of Tide Water Employes 
Assn. over non-wage issues. 


Tide Water said the chief disagree- 
ment was over “management of the 
plant,” and that the union “has made 
unreasonable demands regarding ov- 
ertime and company welfare plans, 
and has asked for a closed shop. The 
union originally made 67 demands.” 
Tide Water states its wages and 
working conditions are fair and gen- 
erally competitive with those of other 
oil companies. Federal mediators 
hope to have the company and union 
negotiating a settlement soon. 


OWIU Conference—The Tide Water 
strike symbolized growing union pres- 
sure against oil companies generally. 
OWIU will join in a conference Feb. 
2-3 in Kansas City with independent 
and AFL unions in petroleum and 
allied industries to consider new stra- 
tegy in connection with a wide-scale 
drive for wage increases. 

Representatives of OWIU and 16 
other unions, independent and AFL, 
held their first meeting Nov. 24 in St. 
Louis, when they pledged mutual 
support in a drive for wage hikes far 
in excess of any previously allowed 
by the Wage Stabilization Board. 


At the St. Louis meeting, the spe- 
cific goals of various unions were 
found to range from 25c to 30c per 
hour general wage increases, plus in- 
creased night shift premium wages 
and other benefits. 


Shell Offer Refused—OWIU has re- 
jected Shell’s offer of a 4.2% wage 
increase, approved by all Shell com- 
panies effective Jan. 1, 1952. The in- 
crease, which applies automatically 
to non-union employes, approximates 
8 or 9c per hour. 

Meanwhile, Charles Armin, OWIU 
director on the West Coast, told NPN 
a settlement between OWIU and oil 
companies in his territory is unlikely 
before the February strategy meeting 
in Kansas City. 
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Texas Price-Fix Charge Hits Majors 


AUSTIN, Texas—aAn antitrust suit 
against large oil companies market- 
ing in Texas, alleging the fixing of 
gasoline prices, will come up for pre- 
trial conference March 17, according 
to Texas Attorney General Price 
Daniel. 


Travis County District Judge 
Charles O. Betts set the hearing 
date at the attorney general’s re- 
quest. The cases originally were filed 
in February, 1949, and pleadings have 
since been revised. 


Named as defendants are: Arkan- 
sas Fuel Oil Co., Cities Service Oil 
Co., Continental Oil Co., Gulf Oil 
Corp., Humble Oil & Refining Co., 
Magnolia Petroleum Co., Standard 
Oil Co. of Texas, The Texas Co., 
Sinclair Refining Co., and Phillips 
Petroleum Co. Ali of the companies 
have denied Mr. Daniel’s allegations. 


What State Charges — The Texas 
petition alleges that from July 20, 
1946, to Aug. 16, 1950, the defendant 
companies combined their capital, 
skill, and acts to fix, increase, and 
maintain uniform prices on gasoline 
delivered for sale at Texas filling sta- 
tions. 


It charges that the defendants elim- 
inated competition between them- 
selves on the tank wagon price of 
gasoline after the end of OPA in 
July of 1946 by forming and main- 
taining a uniform price in every city 
they serve within the state. The six 
gasoline tank wagon price increases 
(covered by the present suit) which 
occurred since the end of OPA were 
almost simultaneous, as well as iden- 
tical. The state charges that fhe 
defendants’ prices “are in part arti- 
ficial, and are not result of competi- 
tion, and are not justified by economic 
conditions,” contending that tank 
wagon and retail prices are higher 
than crude prices justify. 


Prices Lower Elsewhere—It is also 
alleged that during the period in- 
volved in the lawsuit, one or more 
of the defendants sold gasoline manu- 
factured in Texas at from 0.1c to lc 
lower in Maryland, District of Colum- 
bia, New Jersey, Virginia, Maine, 
Massachusetts, New York, Rhode Is- 
land, and North Carolina, than in 
Texas (where the gasoline was re- 
fined). 


The 10 defendant companies manu- 
facture about 65% of the gasoline 
refined in Texas, and market about 
80% of that sold through bulk sta- 
tions, according to the state. 


It is also alleged that the defend- 
ants own, lease or otherwise control 
about 90% of the retail outlets for 
gasoline in the state. 

Assistant Attorney General Hugh 
Lyerly will be in charge of the state’s 
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case, but Mr. Daniel said that both 
he and First Attorney General 
Charles D. Mathews would take part 
in the trial. 


Refining Expenditures Drop 


WASHINGTON — Total expendi- 
tures for plant and equipment made 
by oil refining industry in 1950 drop- 
ped to $254 million from $403 million 


[- of 1 () major oil companies 


in 1949, according to Census Bureau 
report from 1950 survey of manufac- 
turers. 

Refining expenditures for new 
plants and additions to plants, alone, 
totaled $160 million, compared with 
$284 million for same items in 1949. 

(Report does not include capital ex- 
penditures for following: plants un- 
der construction but not in operation, 
plants idle throughout year, nonmanu- 
facturing establishments of manufac- 
turing companies, plus plants and 
equipment leased out.) 


specify this new, improved 
SPRING-MATIC LOADER 


SO DO 228 OTHER 
PROGRESSIVE OIL COMPANIES 


The Oilco Spring-Matic is the achievement of 
many years of testing and perfecting in collab- 


Sa oie Ria 


oration with the top technicians of the petroleum 
industry. Model 460, here pictured, introduces o 
new principle of hydraulic operation, yet it is | 
interchangeable with counter weights. {ts cam 


design holds the loader in fixed position while 
in use. Its static ground brushes dispense with 
added wire hook-ups. It has many other new 
features that make for ease, economy and 


Write NOW for detailed description. 


trouble-free operation. 


OIL EQUIPMENT MANUFACTURING CO. 


3100 VERMONT AVE. LOUISVILLE, KY., 
Canadian Affiliate: Empire Brass Mig. Co.. Lid. London, Ontario 
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‘Cartel’ Charge Signals Close Look 
At Oil By New Session of Congress 


WASHINGTON—Congress buckled 
down to a new work session this 
week as hints began developing that 
the oil industry may be in for some 
heavy-handed treatment. 

One possible trouble instigator was 
the report made to the House and 
Senate Small Business Committee: 
on Dec. 29 charging that PAD and 
the State Department are aiding an 
“international cartel arrangement” 
by five U. S. and foreign oil compa- 
nies which allegedly threatens the de- 
struction of small operators in the 
domestic ard foreign oil industries. 

There probably is reason to believ« 
that, not only Capitol Hill, but also 
the Justice Department and the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission will give a 
close look to the charges made by the 
report’s author, Elmer Patman, at- 
torney for the Superior Oil Co., Aus- 
tin, Tex., and observer for the two 
committees at the Third Petroleum 
Congress at The Hague last May. 

Elsewhere on the Hill, the House 
Armed Services Subcommittee has 
begun preliminary investigations of 
petroleum purchases by the military 
to determine whether such prices 
have exceeded going prices on the 
civilian market. 

In other legislative activities, Otis 
H. Ellis, general counsel of the Na- 
tional Oil Jobbers Council, is urging 
members to throw their weight be- 
hind two bills of concern to oil mar- 
keters. These are: 


Connally Bill (S. 1703) for exempt- 
ing certain wholesale oil sellers from 
the wage-hour provisions of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. 


Butler Bill (S. 2203) providing for 
refund of federal gasoline tax where 
product is destroyed by fire or other 
casualty while held for resale by a 
wholesaler or retailer. 

The Patman report named as car- 
tel participants: Anglo-Iranian, Shell, 
Jersey Standard (with Socony-Vac- 
uum tie-in in the Middle East), Cal- 
tex and Gulf. The parties promptly 
denied any aims for controlling 
prices, allocating markets or other- 
wise acting illegally. 


Cartel Accusations—Mr. 
charged, among other things: 


Patman 


1. World Petroleum Congress was 
a “front organization” for “the Big 
Five” oil companies, engaged in a 
plan to relegate the U. S. to a po- 
sition of dependence on oil imports. 


2. “Big Five” plans to produce its 
huge Middle East reserves for high 
profits immediately, relegating pro- 
duction over the rest of the world 
to fit. 


3. World prices would be main- 
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tained by high cost-of-production 
U. S. oil, even though U. S. produc- 
tion would be effectively removed 
from world market. A “Plan” outlined 
at The Hague by Walter J. Levy, 
New York, whom Mr. Patman de- 
scribed as “probably the most influ- 
ential economist in world oil today,”’ 
was cited in support of this state- 
ment, 

4. Marshall Plan dollars are being 
uzed to build up Western European 
refinery capacity owned by the “Big 
Five” to the point where Western 
Europe will have petroleum products 
to export, thus blocking independent 
oil companies not only from Euro- 
pean market but from other markets. 


5. PAD and the State Deaprtment 
are helping the “Big Five” in their 
plan, while Justice Department has 


even exempted the “Big Five” from 
Sherman antitrust laws, in the name 
of “national defense,” to allow the 
cartelization. 

6. Small oil businesses in Western 
Europe have been destroyed by these 
operations. The same will happen in 
the U. S. if the plan is allowed to 
proceed. 

7. PAD has furthered this monopo- 
listic trend in oil by allotting an in- 
equitable share, foreign and domestic, 
of available steel to “Big Five” and 
related companies. 


Trucks Boost Oil Tonnage 


WASHINGTON—Volume of liquid 
petroleum products hauled by Class 
I intercity truck carriers totaled 9,- 
152,459 tons during the third quarter, 
1951, an increase of 5.1% over the 
corresponding 1950 period, according 
to American Trucking Assn., Inc. 

The report showed common carrier 
oil tonnage up 5.2%, compared with 
a 4.1% hike for contract carriers. 


Defense Orders for the Oil Industry 


(Issued Jan. 2-7, inclusive.) 

This description of oil defense orders pro- 
vides a weekly summary of government regu- 
lations that may affect NPN readers. We will 
appreciate our Yeaders letting us know when 
they think that we have omitted a regulation 

Complete copies of the official text of these 
orders can be obtained from Platt’s OIL-Law- 
GRAM Reports, 1213 West Third St., Cleveland 
13, Ohio, a publication which reproduces and 
mails out the orders on oil upon issuance 
Minimum charge for single copies, $1.00, 
postage paid. One year’s service, $100. Less 
than one year's service, pro rata plus $5.00 
for handling. 

CODE: NPA-—National Production Author- 
ity; ESA - Economic Stabilization Agency; 
PAD—Petroleum Administration for Defense; 
ODM—Office of Defense Mobilization; DPA 
Defense Production Administration; DTA 
Defense Transport Administration; WSB 
Wage Stabilization Board; OPS -—- Office of 
Price Stabilization. 


List of Orders 


M-70, Amdt. 1, marine MRO. 

M-6A, Sched. 2, deliveries of oil country 
casing, tubing and drill pipe. 

M-6 and Dir. 1, 2 and 3, revocation, steel 
distributors. 

M-92, sulfuric acid. 

M-45, Sched. 3, revocation, sulfuric acid 

M-69, as amended, sulfur, 

M-25, Dir, 3, cans—Determinations of Ad- 
justment for 1952. 


Office of Price Stabilization 


CPR 17, SR 1, Amdt. 1—sales of gasoline 
in certain areas of California. 

CPR 30, SR 1, Rev. 1, Amdt. 1, alternative 
method for overhead adjustments. 

GCPR, SR 71, Amdt. 1, foreign slab zine 
and primary iead. 
WSB—Wage Stabilization Board 

Resolution No. 77-—driver-salesmen. 
FTC—Federal Trade Commission 

File No. 203-1—quantity limit rule as to 
replacement tires and tubes. 


What Orders Do 
National Production Authority 


MARINE MRO—Amdt. 1 to NPA Order 
M-70 extends the provisions of the order 
to cover the first calendar quarter of 1952 
and changes the cost limitation from $750 
to $1,000. 

OIL, COUNTRY CASING, TUBING, AND 
DRILL PIPE—Schedule 2 to NPA Order M-6A 
prohibits deliveries of oil country tubular 
goods by steel distributors except pursuant 
to ACM orders. Schedule also cancels pro- 


vision of Order M-6A giving steel distributors 
privilege of refusing deliveries of oil country 
tubular goods in excess of specified tonnages 
during any single week. 

SULFUR AND SULFURIC ACID—Amat 
to NPA Order M-69 restricts the use of sul- 
fur to 90% of the use during the calendar 
year 1950. The sulfuric acid order, M-94, re- 
quires producers to maintain the same ratio 
between sales and captive use of their total 
production of sulfuric acid which they main- 
tained in the calendar year 1950. Schedule 3 
of Order M-45 covering allocation of sulfuric 
acid has been revoked. 

CANS—Dir. 3 to NPA Order 25 continues 
procedure whereby packers of oil and other 
products in tinplate or blackplate cans may 
average out 1952 operations on yearly basis 
rather than hold quarterly quotas to corre- 
sponding quarters of base year. NPA re- 
voked Direction 1 outlining similar averag- 
ing procedure for 1951 operations. 


Office of Price Stabilization 


LOS ANGELES RACK PRICE GASOLINE 
-Admt. 1 to SR 1 to CPR 17 permits re- 
sellers of ‘‘rack price gasoline’ in the Los 
Angeles Basin to pass on permitted increases 
to them regardless of whether they sell within 
or without the Los Angeles Basin area. 

OVERHEAD ADJUSTMENTS—CPR 30, SR 
1, Rev. 1, Admt. 1 enables a manufacturer 
to calculate his overhead adjustment factor 
for his entire business without first calculat- 
ing individual dollar-and-cents overhead ad- 
justment factors for each commodity he 
makes. 

PREMIUM FOR CORRODING LEAD 
Amdt. 1 to SR 71 to GCPR corrects the prem- 
ium for corroding lead made from copperized 
lead. The premiums for common lead and cor- 
roding lead made from copperized lead should 
be the same, 0.15¢ per pound. 


Wage Stabilization Board 


DRIVER-SALESMEN — Resolution No 
brings all driver-salesmen under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Wage Stabilization Board. Pre- 
viously, jurisdiction was divided between the 
WSB and the Salary Stabilization Board 


Federal Trade Commission 


REPLACEMENT TIRES AND TUBES 
FTC rule fixes a carload quantity of 20,000 
pounds ordered at one time for delivery at 
one time as the maximum quantity which 
may be used to justify price differentials on 
replacement tires and tubes. This quantity 
limit is the maximum amount of tires and 
tubes upon which discounts or price differen- 
tials based on quantity may be granted after 
the effective date of the rule, April 7, 1952 


a 
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Mgjors Intensify Study 


The jobbers’ problems are really being studied in a 
far more intelligent manner today than ever before, ac- 
cording to reports from various major suppliers. The 
studies are getting down to grass roots and should go a 
long way toward reducing, at least, a belligerent distrust 
of the majors by their own distributors—the jobbers— 
who also are most--important competitors, and greatly 
needed to prove to the reformers that there is real com- 
petition in an industry. they would like to nationalize. 


A story in NPN (Dec. 26, 1951 page 43) tells of a 
year-and-a-half of systematic cultivation of its jobbers 
at small conferences by Cities Service Oil Co. Fifty-one 
sessions have been held in 12 states in that time, with 
more to come. These conferences generally are attended 
by six Cities Service jobbers in an area and by the com- 
pany’s three top men there. Subjects are brought up 
by the jobbers dhd ‘discussed; plans made for getting 
more information if necessary. and company relations to 
jobbers reviewed. 

The idea, as the company admits, is not new, but we 
believe it is new in that it is carried on consistently in 
this particular fashion. In the past, contacts have been 
largely with individual jobbers, often only when trouble 
developed, and in a rather casual and haphazard fashion. 
We remember lunching at a certain western club with one 
of the oldest and larger jobbers in the country and hav- 
ing him point out the district manager of his big sup- 
plier and tell that that individual had not been in his (the 
jobber’s) office in several years; that only the major’s 
salesmen called. Obviously there was not good “public 
relations” between that major and its jobber. 

Other large companies are making a far more inten- 
sive study of their relations with their jobbers and the 
latter’s problems. One very large major, we know, asked 
its vice president of marketing for special information on 
its jobbers and then found there is so much to learn that 
the vice president has been putting in practically all his 
time on the subject for the past few months. Such study 
should materially aid that major in setting up better con- 
tacts with its jobbers and providing them with more 
helps to grow and make profits. 

Then the National Oil Jobbers Council is steadily in- 
creasing and improving its contacts with the majors. Just 
before the holidays, chairman John Harper and General 


Counsel Otis Ellis visited with a number of the top of- 


ficials of a few majors in New York discussing informal- 
ly how to bring about better relationship. 

It is surprising but nevertheless a fact, that the jobber 
and his necessary existence has been largely overlooked 
by the majors and also greatly discounted. One has heard so 
often from major men that the jobber is a “middle man,” 
yet he is no more a middle man than the major’sown district 
or division or local manager. There is a distributing func- 
tion to be performed and it is immaterial whether it is 
performed by an employe of the major on property owned 
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of Jobber Relations 


by the major or by an independent factor EXCEPT there 
is always the proposition that this function can be better 
and more economically performed by the owner of a busi- 
ness, if, of course, he is well trained. Owners, as a rule, 
because they are watching their own money, are general- 
ly more prone to guard the pennies than employes. 

The oil industry has been blind to the jobber probably 
for two reasons, chiefly. 


1.—-The jobber is in direct competition so often with 
the direct marketing facilities of the major, and hot 
competitors do not always get along so well, and 

2.—-Some 30 or so years ago when the majors first 
started their national brands for motor oil and gaso- 
lines, they were over-sold on what national brand 
advertising could do for them; they were told that 
all they had to do was to tell where their gasoline 
could be bought by the ultimate consumer and he 
would beat the much advertised straight line path 
to the dealer’s door. 


So the majors bought the advertising and overlooked 
all that had to be done to get the gasoline to the dealer, 
to get him to sell it, to distribute sales literature, to keep 
the place in order and to render the right kind of service. 
In fact, these majors forgot that they and the jobber 
for the most part not only owned the dealer's place of 
business or had a primary lease on it from the owner of 
the property but that they supplied the equipment and 
the supervising management. In other words, that the 
dealers were almost more in the way of employes than 
principals. 

The majors prevailed upon their jobbers to put the 
major brand up at the stations and leave off the jobber’'s 
name with the result that today you see few jobber names 
about the country, though they are there—more than 
15,000 of them, all COMPETITION of which the API 
talks in its advertising, but competition of which the 
public sees no evidence because these jobbers have been 
prevailed upon to show the brand name exclusively and 
keep themselves hidden. 

The next time you have occasion, Mr. Major Oil Com- 
pany Official, to drive across country, look for signs of 
jobbers, On a recent trip from Cleveland to Boston the most 
evidence of competition the writer saw was an Independ- 
ent jobber’s heating oil truck climbing a hill in eastern 
Pennsylvania, the name of another jobber on a small sign 
down under the main highway causeway over the tracks 
at Hartford, Conn., and the name of the aggressive 
Jenney Mfg. Co. of Boston, which for years has done a 
big advertising job in that area. 

That was all of the evidence of oil competition for the 
public to see on some 1,500 miles of the most traveled 
highways in the country. Yet the majors want the public 
to believe there is a great deal of competition in the oil 
business. 

Now the majors are finally realizing that there is and 
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must be a lot of investment and sound management be- 
hind their much advertised brands or the advertising won't 
work. The more the majors realize this, the more they 
will recognize the importance of the jobber and the part 
he plays in making a profit on the major’s big investment 
in their nationally advertised brands. 

And the more they do that, the closer they will work 
with their jobbers, the more they will aid the jobbers 
to study better business methods just as they aid their 
own staffs, the more the jobbers will understand what 
the majors have to contend with and the more construc- 
tive the whole relationship will be for the entire oil indus- 


try. 








Integrity without knowledge is weak and use- 
less, and knowledge without integrity is danger- 
ous and dreadful—Samuel Johnson. 


Editorials are written to stimulate discussion, 
because it is only through discussion that a na- 
tion, and industry or a company can arrive at 
sound decisions. NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS al- 
ways welcomes comments on its editorials. 


Please write Warren C. Platt, Editor, 1213 
West 3rd St., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 











PAD Urges Oil Marketers to Outline 
Materials Needs, Push Scrap Drives 


NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON — Petroleum mar- 
keters and distributors might get a 
better shake on critical material al- 
locations if they would submit their 
programmed requirements earlier, 
PAD advised this week. 
“In past quarters, the amounts al- 
located to marketing and distribution 
in all their phases have been too often 
made on sheer guess,” PAD said. Be- 
cause it didn’t have definite require- 
ments figures available, PAD simply 
had to base estimates on past re- 
quirements, and sometimes this was 
not too accurate. 

“Our figures should be much firm- 
er than they have been,” PAD said, 
“and they can be only if marketers 
and distributors themselves inform 
PAD fully of what is required.” 


Scrap Shortage—And still another 
way oil industry may help make more 
materials available is to push the 
metals scrap drive for all it’s worth, 
PAD said. The point is, when metal 
output lags, allocation cuts naturally 
follow. 

If anyone had any doubts about the 
gravity of metal scrap shortages, 
they should have been expelled this 
week when eight open hearth steel 
furnaces closed down for lack of steel 
scrap and as many as 50 to 100 oth- 
ers were on the verge of closing. 

The shutdown of the eight fur- 
naces, five in the Pittsburgh area and 
three at Gary, Ind., already is cost- 
ing a loss of production estimated be- 
tween 2,000 and 2,500 tons a day. 

Another wintry blast could force 
the shutdown of another 50 to 100 
furnaces, and this would mean some- 
thing like a 10% loss in total steel 
output. 

National Production Authority, 
which has been pushing scrap drives 
for months now, said production 
losses would have to come out of civ- 
ilian allotments, and urged an im- 
mediate and vigorous acceleration of 
scrap collections. 


Oil Help ‘Spotty’—In connection 


with the over-all metals scrap drive, 
NPA and PAD in a recent meeting 
agreed the oil industry’s contribution 
has been “somewhat spotty,” but ap- 
pears to be gathering momentum. 

The oil industry has steel scrap 
moving now at a pretty good clip, 
NPA said, but said the ratio of non- 
ferrous metals being recovered was 
not what it should be. This includes 
copper, aluminum and lead products. 

One hitch seems to be Office of 
Price Stabilization’s ruling that when 
scrap items are unsegregated, dealers 
can only pay the price for the lowest 
item in the entire pile. Thus a com- 
pany which rounds up all scrap it has, 
piles it together and offers it for sale 
can get a price only equal to the low- 
est item in the pile. This, in some in- 
stances, has made the cost of gather- 
ing the scrap more than its worth, 
and discourages collections. There 
may be an amendment of the OPS 
ruling to permit a more equitable 
pricing. 

Other materials developments in- 
clude these: 


Trucks—With the hour of decision 
close, motor truck manufacturers 
were urging NPA to permit second 
quarter truck production to continue 
at the first quarter level of 250,000. 
There have been -indications that only 
enough materials for 205,000 trucks 
will be allotted. <A decision is due, 
along with a decision on automobile 
production, by Jan. 12. 

Railroad Equ'pment — To get a 
firmer grip on production schedules 
and deliveries of railroad equipment, 
NPA has ordered railroad equipment 
makers to report by not later than 
the 15th day of the first month of 
each calendar quarter their proposed 
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production and delivery schedules for 
the succeeding quarter, and to report 
actual deliveries made during a 
month by the fifth day of the follow- 
ing month. 


OWIU’s Carl Mattern Named 
Assistant Deputy of PAD 


WASHINGTON—E. Carl Mattern, 
former district director of Oil Work- 
ers International Union in Dallas, has 
been named assistant deputy adminis- 
trator of PAD. He had been with 
PAD since last August as a consult- 
ant. 

In other PAD personnel changes: 

Robert L. Foree, Independent pro- 
ducer of Dallas, is on the job now 
as director of PAD’s Production Di- 
vision, replacing Richard G. Lawton, 
Independent producer of Magnolia, 
Ark. 

William W. Keeler (Phillips Petro- 
leum) is expected to replace C. E. 
Davis (Shell) as director of Refin- 
ing Division April 1. Mr. Davis is 
to take over from A. P. Frame (Cities 
Service) as assistant deputy adminis- 
trator in charge of domestic opera- 
tions. 

Charles E. Spahr, vice president 
in charge of transportation for Stand- 
ard Oil Co. (Ohio), will become di- 
rector of PAD’s Supply and Trans- 
portation Division Feb. 1. 


Ellis Hits Margin Secrecy 


WASHINGTON—Otis Ellis, gen- 
eral counsel, National Oil Jobbers 
Council, has gently chided some of 
the organization’s members for being 
so “quiet and secretive” about receiv- 
ing margin relief from suppliers. 

He noted how loud are the cries of 
jobbers when margins are too low 
and added: 

“It is rather amusing . . . when re- 
lief is obtained to see how quiet and 
secretive they are about this relief. 
Some of them are somewhat like 
children who have found out about 
Santa Claus, but try to keep it from 
their parents for fear that future 
gifts may be curtailed. Go ahead and 
harbor your little secret-—we knew 
about most of your increases before 
you even got them.” 
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Traffic-Grabbing Turnpike Is Threat 
To Many Stations on Old Free Route 


By Raymond E. Bijorkback, Eastern Editor 


What happens 

to gasoline busi- 

ness on older 

routes when a 
new “highball” artery changes the es- 
tablished traffic pattern is a question 
in process of being answered in part 
“today in New Jersey. 


The answer here won’t come clear 
and well rounded until some time 
after the New Jersey Turnpike set- 
tles firmly into the new pattern it is 
creating. And the last nine-mile 
(northernmost) section of that new 
118-mi. toll superhighway bisecting 
the state diagonally, northeast to 
southwect, wasn’t being opened until 
Jan. 15. 

However, some of the developments 
since the southernmost section was 
opened in November provide an inter- 
esting preview of the answer to come. 

Some currently painful adjust- 
ments are being made by dealers 
and other small businessmen along 
the roughly parallel free route, made 
up of U. S. 1, 25 and 130, which 
heretofore has been the principal 
cro-s-state artery from New York to 
the South. 

A number of these dealers are on 
the brink of bankruptcy, and several 
stations have been closed, including 
some new ones, according to Bernard 
Baller, proprietor of a diner on Route 
25 at North Brunswick. Baller is 
chairman of the New Jersey Free 
Highway Assn., organized by the 
small businessmen in efforts to re- 
capture for the free route some of 
the traffic lost to the turnpike. He 
says their stations, restaurants, din- 
ers and motels have lost 30% to 90% 
of their business. Yet, the picture 
has its brighter side, too, as painted 
by reports from ‘district offices of 
supplying oil companies. 

Business has increased at some sta- 
tions just off the turnpike. These are 
at points which motorists are passing 
in greater volume than before to get 
on or off the turnpike. 

Some motorists are reported leav- 
ing the turnpike for gasoline, then 
returning (the turnpike has 11 in- 
terchanges for ingress and egress; 
also, price wars have become chronic 
in’ New Jersey). 

Some business is expected to re- 
turn to the free route as the novelty 
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of the turnpike wears off and motor- 
ists learn that the old tie-ups on the 
free route and at its stations have 
been eliminated by the turnpike. A 
motorist now and then remarks that 
the turnpike is dark at night, or he’s 
uneasy about the prospect of getting 
help on the turnpike in the event he 
has mechanical or other trouble 
there. 


Stations on some stretches of the 
free route which were its busiest have 
been among those actually benefit- 
ting from the turnpike. In the new- 
found relief from traffic congestion, 
their volume has been affected only 
slightly, if at all unfavorably, and 
their business is “more profitable.” 


Some adversely affected dealers al- 
ready have undertaken to build up 
“neighborhood” business, and others 
are expected to follow suit. Their po- 
tential in this direction is enhanced 
by the outlook for population growth 
due to new industrial and commercial 
activity drawn to the contiguous 
areas by the turnpike’s improvement 
of traffic conditions. 

In fact, in one supplier’s district 
office, the feeling is current that, for 
its dealers as a whole on the free 
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route, the ‘turnpike may have “no 
serious implications—of any kind.” 
This feeling exists even though some 
of the company’s dealers have lost 
up to 20% or 25% of their former 
business. None is reported to have 
closed. The free-highway group's 
chairman, Mr. Baller, says 10 stations 
under another supplier’s flag—tive of 
them $38,500 stations completed in 
1951—have been closed since the 
turnpike opened. 

That supplier’s district office, 
though, says that only “a few” of its 
stations are closed, and while some 
are idle due to the turnpike’s open- 
ing, not all are. Others of its stations 
on the free route have gained busi- 
ness, and, although business of others 
has fallen off, the adverse conditions 
“could be temporary,” the district of- 
fice added. 

Mr. Baller predicts more stations 
will close—two of them high-volume 
outlets. Meanwhile, he says, dealers 
in the association he heads are try- 
ing to get suppliers to reduce rents 
and gasoline prices, and a station 
which formerly rented at $289 per 
month is going begging at $75. 

Mr. Baller’s group seeks to recoup 
business along the free route with 
strip maps which suppliers have 
agreed to distribute, by persuading 
suppliers to employ existing bill- 
boards to promote travel on the free 
route, and by persuading the state 
to mark the free route’s approaches 
as prominently as the turnpike’s. 

One gasoline supplier has promised 
to promote the free route with its 
radiq and television programs, as 
well as road maps, adds Mr. Baller. 





‘National’ Drive for Better Highways 


Overlooks Fact Many Roads Efficient 


By Leonard Castle, Midwest Editor 


The recently is- 

sued report of the 

National High- 

way Users Con- 

ference entitled “Our Highway Prob- 

lem and Some Recommendations for 

Meeting It” contains numerous inter- 

esting arguments, some of them of 
undeniable soundness. 

It would appear, however, that the 
report gets off to an erroneous start 
when it accepts as a general premise 
that the nation’s highways “are 
overcrowded and inefficient.” 

There is no question that many 


highways are “overerowded and in- 
efficient” but this situation does not 
exist in every state nor in every sec- 
tion of each state. In other words, 
the problem should be attacked from 
a local basis rather than assuming 
from a broad national Viewpoint that 
roads everywhere are in a deplor- 
able condition. 


As the slogan for its new campaign, 
the Highway Users Conference has 
adopted the phrase “Project—Ade- 
quate Roads,” and the nickname 
“PAR,” and asserts that, “Certainly, 
the stakes are high enough for all 
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The first-cost of a transport tank is a small 
factor compared with its sustained earning power 


Irs not what you pay for a transport tank, but 
what you get for what you pay that makes the dif- 
ference between price-tag tinsel and a profit-mak- 
ing value. It’s the long-run economy, the lower 
cost of use per year, that makes Heil tanks the 
choice of experienced haulers everywhere. 
Naturally, it costs more to build a transport 
with Heil quality features. But if they aren’t in 
the tank when you buy it, you'll pay for them later 
anyway. By whatever standards you measure value 
— enduring reliability, sustained earning power, 
annual profit — a Heil transport is the real bar- 
gain in petroleum hauling equipment. That is why 
Heil tanks are usually the last ones in a mixed 


fleet to be replaced, and even then bring higher: 


resale prices! 


Heil transports are built up to a standard — not 
down to a price. There is no compromising with 








quality — no leaning on laurels, That’s why there’s 
a lot of tomorrow in Heil trailerized tanks today 
— why their sustained earning power has made 
them the most wanted transports — why you can 
divide their price tag by more years of dependable 
service and haul with Heil for less! 

There can be no more convincing proof of the 
profit-making performance of Heil tanks than the 
fact that three out of every four sales of Heil tanks 
are repeat sales to satisfied users. And almost every 
major oil company in the world is using Heil tanks. 


- vHE HEIL co. 


DEPT. 3712, 3037 W. MONTANA ST, MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 
Factories: Milwaukee — Hillside, N. J. 
District Offices, Hillside, Washington, D. C., Atlanta, Milwaukee, 
Detroit, Chicogo, Minneapolis, Kansos City, Dollas, 
Los Angeles, Seattle 
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A Dynamic strain-gauge tests, used by Heil 
since 1946, accurately measure stresses in 
every part of the tank, Actual road and 
load conditions in punishing research prove 
the soundness of the Heil design. 


B Reinforced, deep-dished heads and 
surge plates in Heil tanks are integrated 
with the perfectly formed shell to make 
lightweight tanks stronger than a 24-inch 
I-beam. 


Cc Heil Transports are now available 
with either of two proven tandem-axle 
running gears — Heil-Hendrickson or 
Neway — the most satisfactory tandem- 
axle assemblies in use today 


D Simple cross valves are manifolded to 
form an accessible, compact, lightweight 
unit of unsurpassed efficiency. Compare 
this Heil manifold with the cheaper gate- 
valve assemblies used on other tanks 





E Safety catwalk is an integral part of 
the tank — not an added number. Adds 
strength without weight. Entire top is 
non-slip tread. Flashing and ‘‘straight-thru" 
drain tubes keep tank sides and ends clean 


F Manhole covers and fill-caps are light- 
weight, non-breakable, pressed steel. Ex- 
clusive, triple-acting, spring-loaded vent 
relieves vocuum and excess pressure, pro- 
vides emergency venting in case of fire 
and prevents loss of load if tank overturns, 


G Non-rocking fifth wheel, introduced by 
Heil in 1938, is safest, simplest unit in use 
today Steadies the load — eliminotes 
load concentration, and wearing parts. 
Normal sway and roll on curves is ab- 
sorbed by tractor and trailer springs. 


ROBERTSON 


TANK LEADERSHIP 


FOR FIFTY YEARS 
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national and state organizations to 
support PAR.” 

Nebraska is a good example of a 
state generally possessing good roads. 
It is a state in which road improve- 
ments very definitely should be plan- 
ned on a local basis rather than 
from some national authority. In 
this connection, some recent remarks 
of H. H. Hahn, executive secretary 
of the Nebraska Petroleum Market- 
ers, point up the fallacies of the ar- 
gument that we must have better 
roads regardless of cost. 


Mr. Hahn notes that the better 
roads “regardless of cost” argument 
is being promoted extensively by 
manufacturers of motor cars and 
tires, but these same spokesmen “have 
consistently failed or refused to as- 
sist groups of their customers in ef- 
forts to secure more efficient use 
of present highway use tax funds.” 

“The chief propaganda weapon of 
the higher road tax advocates has 
been the over-emphasis of ‘needs’— 
real or fancied,” Mr. Hahn declares. 
“No one will deny the fact that there 
are road needs. But ‘needs’ are not 
limited to roads and streets. They can 
be found anywhere—and everywhere. 

“There are needs in every home. 
Every farm ‘needs’ something. So 
does every factory, every office and 
every place of business. Every com- 
munity needs more, or better, schools. 
It needs hospitals, play grounds, 
parks, sewers, light, etc. . . . The list 
of needs is endless and the condition 
is universal. 

“The only reason that any recog- 
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nized need is allowed to remain un- 
fulfilled,” Mr. Hahn continues, “is 
the inability of people—common peo- 
ple—to pay the cost. Cost—and the 
ability to meet it—is always consid- 
ered in connection with ‘needs’ by 
private business and individuals. It 
maybe assumed that even the re- 
sponsible heads of the ‘motor car and 
tire’ companies weigh well their abil- 
ity to pay when confronted with re- 
quests for higher wages and plant 
improvements. In these cases the es- 
tablishment of ‘needs’ alone will not 
guarantee approval.” 


One phase of the PAR proposal 
which must be applauded is that 
which would establish a “sufficiency 
rating” system for determining where 
and to what extent improvements on 
individual roads should be made. 


As explained in the report, the suf- 
ficiency rating procedure involves 
the assignment of a value to each 
road section to reflect its relative 
adequacy. Every section of the road 
system gets such a rating based on 
a critical analysis of elements of the 
road in respect to structural condi- 
tion, traffic service and safety. 


Ratings are set against a scale 
of 100. The sections with the lowest 
ratings are least sufficient and most 
inadequate, and, in general, most in 
need of improvement. The higher the 
rating the better the road is in its 
structural and operating character- 
istics. A rating of 100 represents a 
road perfectly fitted by present stand- 
ards for the traffic it serves. 





Labor has oc- 
cupied most of 
the attention in 
the industry on 
the West Coast this past week. 

There were two situations, involv- 
ing two different issues and two dif- 
ferent phases of the industry. One 
was the demand by the Oil Workers 
International Union (CIO) for a $2 
per day raise, across the board. That’s 
beginning to hot up now as negotia- 
tions get into swing. 

The other was the strike called 
by the AFL International Chemical 
Workers Union, Local 11, against Fil- 
trol Corp., leading catalyst manufac- 
turer. Although this concerns the 
manufacturing phase of the industry, 
the issue is worth noting because it 
could happen anywhere. 





Industry-Labor Battles Growing Hot 


Over Wage Hikes, Union Recognition 


By Frank Breese, Pacific Coast Editor 


The controversy between Filtrol and 
the union involves union recognition. 
The union demands recognition on the 
basis of signed cards, purportedly rep- 
resenting 80% of the workers. 

The company insists on a Ssecret- 
ballot election. 

The union hag rejected the election 
proposal, alleging the company “has 
used unfair tactics to prevent the 
union from winning an election.” It 
demands that card signatures be 
checked against payroll signatures to 
verify them. 

The company counters that it will 
stand by the results of a properly 
conducted election. It argues that 
men may be intimidated into signing 
cards and are more likely to vote 
the way they feel on a secret ballot. 


Plant operations have continued 








“normal” despite two weeks of picket- 
ing, and many strikers have returned 
to work. 

* . * 


Of great importance, of course, is 
the issue between OWIU and man- 
agement over the 25c an hour. The 
negotiations are just getting under 
way on the West Coast, so no de- 
finitive developments have taken 
place. The first meetings were con- 
ducted in an air of pleasant formality. 
OWIU has presented its case for the 
25c an hour raise, pegging its argu- 
ment on productivity participation. 
The companies have listened. 


The first major development was 
Shell’s offer of 42% (about 8c to 
9c per hour for OWIU rank and file, 
who average $2.04 an hour on the 
West Coast). It came in the form 
of a blanket increase effective Jan. 1. 

OWIU has pledged itself to the 
quarter. 


One bit of informed speculation 
was that some of the companies would 
refute the productivity argument, 
point to the prevailing level of wages 
as among the highest in the nation 
and stand on a counter-offer based ~ 
on the cost-of-living index rise 
(4.2%). 

How the settlement or showdown 
would come was outside the scope of 


speculation. 
= * - 


Signal Oil Co. was changed from 
a wholly-owned subsidiary to a divi- 
sion of Standard Oil of California last 
week. The company reported that no 
changes will be made in the market- 
ing set-up. Change in status was de- 
scribed as an cperational technicality. 


In 1947, the marixeting operation of 
Signal Oil and Gas Co. was sold to 
Standard and set up as a subsidiary, 
known as Signal Oil. Co. Since then, 
however, Signal Oil anc’ Gas Co. has 
continued being a big West Coast 
producer. And the two Signal com- 
panies are a source of confused iden- 
tity. Signal Oil, the marketer, sells 
about 10 million gals. cf gasoline 
monthly. 


* * * 


The Serve Yourself and Multiple- 
Pump Assn. reported that its mem- 
bers’ gasoline volume is up and that 
holiday business was exceptionally 
good. 

Some of the part-serves have been 
experimenting with “quickie” raises 
to see the 2 effects on volume. Dan 
Lundberg, executive secretary of the 
association, reported that volume has 
not fallen in any of the experiments. 
On the whole, self-serves are well 
within OPS ceilings, so they have 
room to move around in when they 
want to jump. 

The question members are asking is 
whether volume and price tolerance 
will hold or pass with the holidays. 
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Heating Season Is ‘Cold’ 
In West, Midwest Areas 


CLEVELAND—For the sixth week, 
Midwest and West Coast-Rocky Mt. 
areas went on record as coldest areas 
in NPN’s degree day report for the 
current heating season, with both 
areas registering more degree days 
than either normal or last year for 
the Sept. 1-Jan. 5 period. 

Both East Coast and Southeast 
areas were warmer than either nor- 
mal or the same period last year. 

December, 1951, was colder than 
normal in Midwest and West Coast- 
Rocky Mt. areas—but warmer than 
normal in East Coast and Southeast 
areas. 


Degree Day Summary 
Season Sept, 1—Jan. 5 


East Coast 1951-52 1950-51 
Bostont ........ 2103 1917 
New York 1829 1822 
Philadelphia .... 1707 1791 
Washingtont .... 1633 1737 
Average ...... 1818 1830 
Midwest 
Chicagot ....... 2817 2765 
Cleveland 2290 2369 
Detroitt ........ 2658 2598 
Minneapolist .... 3708 3471 
Omahat ........ 3062 2646 
St. Louis ....... 2098 2100 
Average 2772 2658 
Southeast 
Birmingham,Ala.t 1125 1423 
Charleston, 8. C.. 653 977 
Nashville, Tenn.t 1599 1796 
Raleigh, N. C. .. 1242 1457 
Average ...... 1155 1413 
West Coast—Rocky Mt. 
San Francisco .. 1110 771 
Seattle ......... 1907t 1684 
Denvert ........ 2759 2164 
Average ...... 1925 1540 


Month of December 


East Coast 
Bostont 
New York 
Philadelphia > 
Washingtont ........... 
BWGTOGT ccs svcccccsss 
Midwest 
Chicagot 
Cleveland 
BENEEET. taedosersscdess ‘ 
Minneapolist ........... 1 1415 
GEE ib Se tosaveetoc <j; 1169 
Ge RD  n.ns dc iicwce qi 925 
RROD a ccccisacsscs 1136 
Southeast 
Birmingham, Ala.f ..... 647 
Charleston, 8. C. ...... 421 
Nashville, Tenn.t 748 
Raleigh, N. C. 673 
AWOEEGO «0 cc sccccccees 622 
West Coast—Rocky Mt. 
San Francisco ......... 59 391 
Seattle 708 
UIE. ov céciscdvscete C 963 
687 


* Degree days are on 65 deg. 

+ Readings at airport office. Readings in 
other cities taken at downtown (city) offices. 

t Includes weather bureau correction. 


Withholding Tax Hike Seen 


WASHINGTON— Internal Revenue 
Bureau has formally published its in- 
tention of changing withholding tax 
regulations to permit employers to 
withhold more wages from an em- 
ploye’s pay check than is currently 
provided for in regulations. 

Authority for the step was pro- 
vided in the 1951 Revenue Act. Mu- 
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tual agreement between employer and 
employe on the amount of additional 
withholding, and the period of with- 
holding is required. Cancellation may 
be made by either on 30 days notice 
before the end of any pay roll period. 
Such additional withholding would 
be considered as any other tax with- 
held under provision of section 1622 
(a) of the Internal Revenue Code. 
Interested persons have 30 days in 
which to file objections to promulga- 
tion of the new order, which should 
be submitted in writing and in dupli- 
cate to Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, Washington 25, D. C. 


Buchanan New FPC Head 


WASHINGTON — Commissioner 
Thomas C. Buchanan of Pennsylvania 
has been named chairman of Federal 
Power Commissidn, a post vacant 
since the resignation of Mon C. Wall- 
gren Oct. 1. 


Mr. Buchanan has been a member 
of the commission since July 1948 
and served as vice chairman from 
May 1950 to end of 1951. 


He is generally regarded as lean- 
ing toward wider scope of regulatory 
controls by FPC. 
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Fuel Oil Stocks Cut Sharply by Cold Spell 


Severe winter weather over most of the nation cut 
a big chunk out of kerosine and distillate fuel oil 
inventories (5,419,000 bbls.—API Basis), and prices 
for these products were firm in all primary supply 
markets, according to reports in the first week of 
1952. 

The weather also partially was accountable for 
an increase of 4,940,000 bbls. in inventories of gaso- 
line. Trade sources said gasoline quotations were 
“beginning to look a little soft,” particularly in Gulf 
and Midwestern districts. Temporary “voluntary al- 
lowances” off posted dealer tank wagon gasoline 
prices again spotted the state of New Jersey. 

Export demands for British account and high 
tanker rates continued to be factors in seaboard 
markets. However, the tightest product at the sea- 
board, bunker fuel, continued in plentiful supply at 
Oklahoma and other interior refineries. 


Two cargoes of gasoline were bought by Asiatic 
Petroleum Corp. for shipment to countries deprived 
of supplies in Iran, although year-end slippages and 
underliftings actually reduced the quantities the com- 
pany has arranged for since exports were stopped 
from Abadan. 

Recent purchases disclosed by Asiatic included a 
76,500-bbl. cargo of Grade 100/130 aviation gasoline 
for early lifting, and 87,000 bbls. of motor gasoline, 
lifted late December in the Caribbean. 

Year-end slippages and underliftings accounted for 
a decline in 1951 purchases of Asiatic from 51,504,321 
bbls. to 50,141,656 bbls. A portion of the underliftings 
amounting to several cargoes was attributed to tight 
supplies of bunker oil in California. 

Since the loss of Abadan production, Asiatic’s total 
crude and products purchases up through the first 
quarter of 1952 come to 60,912,856 bbls. Of this 
figure, 10,771,200 bbls. are scheduled for lifting dur- 
ing the first three months of this year from the 
following area: Caribbean, 1,011,000 bbls.; Middle 
East, 3,444,600 bbls.; and U. S. 6,315,600 bbls. 


High tanker rates from the Gulf continued to make 
for extremely firm prices along the Eastern Seaboard. 
Ten tanker fixtures to New York from the Gulf and 
Netherlands West Indies, at rates equivalent to USMC 
rate plus 200%, were reported in the charter trade. 
This basis figures $8.55 per ton from the Gulf and 
$8.10 from NWI, and is more than double the differ- 
ence between prices for most products in the Gulf 
cargo market and prices at the barge level at New 
York Harbor. 


The tanker situation made for extremely firm prices 
in Eastern Seaboard terminal districts, trade sources 
said. At New York Harbor, open bids continued in 
market at 10.5c for barge quantities of kerosine and 
9.5c for No. 2 fuel, both prices 0.5c higher than 
quoted by most suppliers to their regular customers. 
There were virtually no offerings to the general trade, 
according to reports. 

Bunker oil also was tight in all seaboard districts, 
the Gulf, the East Coast, and California. It was re- 
ported that one major supplier of ships’ bunkers 
has put his contract marine customers (he was of- 
fering no supplies to spot buyers) on a month-to- 
month “quota” equivalent to 1/12 of their total tak- 
ings during 1951. 

Considering the expanding shipping activities, mil- 
itary and otherwise, expected in the coming year, 
and larger fleets generally, this “quota” was de- 
scribed in the trade as a “tight allowance.” How- 
ever, a feature of heavy fuel trading late in the week 
was the appearance of “about a dozen” cargo-lot 
offerings for lifting promptly and over the next sev- 
eral months in the Caribbean. 

Wholesale price developments included offerings by 
tank car marketers of both cycled and refined reg- 
ular-grade gasoline reportedly at 9.75c, FOB Group 
3. While cycled prices in the Mid-Continent were 
said to have “stiffened somewhat,” large terminal 
supplies of refined gasolines in this area still were 
reflected in “discounts.” Refiners reported regular- 
grade gasoline quotations ranging upward from 
10.125c, Group 3, off 0.125c on the low. 

At the Gulf, purchases of heavy fuel from the in- 
terior were made at prices, delivered the Houston 
area, ranging from $2.25 to $2.35 per bbl. These prices 
compared with cargo-lot quotations reported by re- 
finers ranging from $1.75 to $1.90 per bbl. 

In Chicago, offerings of low-sulfur No. 5 fuel at 
8.375c, delivered from the Mid-Continent, continued 
available. For truck transport lots FOB Chicago 
terminal, one supplier quoted this product at 8.6c. 

Continued scarcity of transportation as well as 
product featured reports of trade sources concerning 
the status of liquefied petroleum gases (see p. 44). 

In New Jersey, the retail gasoline market was un- 
settled by the spread of “voluntary allowances” (off 
posted dealer tank wagon gasoline prices), according 
to NPN sources. Metropolitan Trenton, Route 25 from 
Burlington to Cranbury, and the Atlantic City-Cape 
May Courthouse area were among localities where 
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Summary of Daily Gasoline Prices (Jan. 2 through Jan. 7) 
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several supplying companies reportedly have allowed 
their dealers 1c “temporary voluntary” off their posted 
tank wagon price of 14.6c (ex 5c state and federal 
taxes). These were in addition to those reported 
earlier in six northern New Jersey counties and Cam- 
den (see Jan. 2 NPN, p. 34). 

Crude oil markets were unchanged and firm, accord- 
ing to reports. However, the outlook for specialty 
products was “clouded” because of uncertainties in 
the export trade. One major declared that because of 
the return of the “dollar gap” the export demand 
for refined waxes was “flat on its face.”’ Calls for 
‘petrolatums from abroad also were sluggish. 

Lubricating oils generally continued tight. How- 
ever, trade source cited recent production declinés in 
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Pennsylvania grades which were accompanied by in- 
creases in stocks on hand as indicating reduced de- 
mand. 


ATLANTIC COAST 
Most Products Still Closely Held 


Sales in regular-customer channels comprised probably 
99% of the kerosine and fuel oil transactions during the 
first week of 1952, according to the reports of seaboard 
suppliers. High tanker rates from the Gulf continued to 
be a strong factor in drying up new offerings. In addi- 
tion, marketers from terminal operators down to retail- 
ers increasingly were being limited on their quantities of 
fuel oils by “quotas” from their supplying companies. 

While demand was strong for most light and heavy 
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Explanations of Price Tables 


The reader’s attention is directed to the fol- 
lowing explanations which apply to the Sum- 
mary of Daily Gasoline Prices appearing on page 
33 and the price tables appearing on pages 36-41 
of this issue. 

The letter “X” indicates a change in prices; if 
the change is on the low of the price range, the 
“X” is adjacent to the low; if the change is on 
the high of the price change, the “X” is adjacent 
to the high; a change from one flat price to a 
higher or lower flat price, or elimination of the 
low of a price range, is indicated with an “X” 
to the left of the new price; elimination of the 
high of a price range is indicated with an “X” 
to the right of new price. 

Parenthetical figures indicate number of com- 
panies quoting when two or more companies 
quoted the price shown. In the Gulf Coast Cargo 
table on p. 39 all prices reported are shown. 
In all other tables, only the lows and highs of 
the ranges of prices are shown; no attempt is 
made to show prices within the lows and the- 
highs, and therefore no attempt is made to indi- 
cate the number of companies contacted for 
prices for each product. Nearly 200 primary sup- 
pliers (refiners and tanker terminal operators), 
plus an even larger number of other sources 
(jobbers, compounders, consumers, distributors, 
brokers, tank car marketers, etc.) are contacted 
for prices at regular intervals. 











fuel oils, it was pointed out that the heating season to 
date has been slightly warmer than normal, and that 
kerosine and No, 2 fuel still were in ample, if closely held, 
supply. As one major put it, “The season only has about 
eight more good weeks to run.” 

Prices were reported unchanged and, except for a few 
specialty products, generally firm. Trade sources said 
there were buyers in the market looking for kerosine, 
No. 2 fuel, 0-10 p.t. No. 5 oil, bunker oil, and a few “un- 
seasonal” inquiries for gasoline. However, coverage of 
such inquiries was said to be scanty. 

At New York Harbor, bids of 10.5c for kerosine and 
9.5c for No. 2 fuel continued to be reported, and both 
of these prices were 0.5c higher than most suppliers 
quoted to their regular customers for barge quantities. 

The tightest product still was bunker “C” fuel, and 
suppliers were even cautious about the quantities of ma- 
terial made available to their regular contract customers. 
The quota of one major to his marine trade, 1/12 of 1951 
withdrawals per month during 1952, was described in 
the trade as a “tight allowance,” especially if a stewm- 
ship operator had a number of vessels scheduled to ar- 
rive simultaneously on the seaboard. 

Light residual fuel oils also were closely held, and some 
marketers said they were forced to use kerosine they ordi- 
narily would blend into 0-10 p.t. No. 5 fuel to satisfy 
the demands of their retail trade. : 

In contrast to the active sales of fuel oils, New York 
exporters declared that specialty products, particularly 
refined waxes, were in slack demand. 


GULF COAST 


Supply/Demand Gap Narrows for Bunker 


Bunker fuel continued to be the tightest product at the 
Gulf at the start of the New Year, but there were indica- 
tions that buyers’ requirements gradually were being 
filled, according to the reports of refiners. Other products 
were in relatively light demand, with distillates still close- 
ly held and gasoline plentiful. 

Trading was quiet, according to most sources. A cargo 
of Grade 100/130 aviation gasoline was reported sold for 


export at an undisclosed price, but one that very likely 
involved “incremental production” and PAD and OPS 
approval. In addition, two 50,000-bbl. lots of bunker fuel 
reportedly were sold from interior plants at prices that 
came to $2.25 and $2.35, respectively, delivered aboard 
ship at deepwater. 

While these bunker fuel prices were considerably 
above the $1.75-$1.90 range of quotations refiners re- 
ported for cargo lot sales there were some indications 
that the recently “excessive” demands for heavy fuel 
had let up considerably. 

In the Caribbean, where sales to foreign heavy fuel 
buyers were made in December at pfices up to $2.50 per 
bbl., new offerings at this price were met with scaled- 
down counter-bids and in some cases withdrawal of in- 
quiries. Two cargoes of bunker fuel reportedly were 
available for early lifting, and four additional cargoes for 
February, all FOB Caribbean terminal points. 

No activity was reported in kerosiné, No. 2 fuel, and 
most grades of gasoline. One major refiner declared that 
while gasoline prices so far this season have continued 
firm, he knew of no active buyers. Other reports indi- 
cated that a number of domestic heating oil buyers were 
unable to place orders because of high tanker rates, and 
that foreign buyers were becoming “very discriminating.” 

While no new offerings of kerosine or No. 2 fuel were 
reported, almost all grades of gasoline were readily avail- 
able for prompt movement, particularly low octane ma- 
terial. One cargo of 85 oct. regular-grade and one cargo 
of 90 oct. premium reportedly were available “at the 
lows.” 

Refiners reported no changes in their prices. Quota- 
tions for 85 oct. regular-grade gasoline ranged upward 
from llc, and from 11.75c for 90 oct. premium. 


CHICAGO DISTRICT 
Suppliers Hold Firm Hand on All Fuels 


Suppliers held firmly to light and heavy fuel inventories 
in Chicago District during first week of the new year. 
Open market buyers said they found No. 2 fuel “especial- 
ly scarce.” Prices were unchanged for all products. 

While most primary suppliers said local inventories of 
heavy fuel were “in balance with commitments,” both 
Nos. 5 and 6 fuels were available from Mid-Continent 
— tank car marketers at prices below local quota- 
tions. 

Demand for “outside” fuels ran light, however, and few 
deals were disclosed. Sales of low-sulfur No. 5 fuel were 
reported by a reseller at 8.25c, FOB Chicago District, 
with product quoted at 8.6c by one primary supplier. 
Marketers’ offerings of Mid-Continent material were at 
8.35c and 8.375c, delivered Chicago. Sale of “several” 
cars was pending at 8.375c. 


CENTRAL MICHIGAN — 
Peak Demand Tightens Light Fuels 


Light fuel supplies were appreciably shorter in Central 
Michigan during first week in January as demand con- 
tinued at peak, according to refiners. Status of heavy 
fuels was improved on west side of the state, but slack 
call from heavy industries kept inventories top-heavy 
in Detroit area, it was said. Prices were unchanged. 

General strength of distillate market was pointed up 
by inter-refinery sale of “substantial” quantity of prime 
white distillate at 11.5c, FOB seller’s plant; quotations 
to the trade ranged from 11.4 to 12c, Central Michigan. 

Strong demand plus difficulty in getting crude out of 
the fields because of deep snow resulted in some “pinch- 
ing back” in shipments to distributors on part of some 
refiners. Other refiners said inventories of light fuel were 
“in balance” with commitments for the season. 
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MIDWESTERN (Chicago-E. St. Lovis Area) 
Light Fuels Hit Full Stride 


Demand for light fuels was in full stride in Midwest 
last week, but upsweep of demand failed to touch heavy 
fuels similarly, according to reports of refiners. Tank 
car marketers, in several instances, raised their prices 
5c fur low-sulfur No, 6 fuel for immediate shipment. Re- 
finers’ prices were unchanged for all products. 

Refiners said there was a strong demand for home 
fuels at all pipe line and river terminals, and while some 
swapping among refiners was disclosed to balance out 
from point to point, inventories were declared adequate. 

Response of heavy fuels to cold weather still disap- 
pointed many companies. However, several marketers, 
on basis of higher costs, asked $1.55, Group 3, for low- 
sulfur No. 6, up 5c from their December price. Refiners 
quoted No. 6 at $1.65 to $3.75, and two refiners reported 
their January production of No, 6 entirely committed at 
$1.65. 

Status of gasoline was somewhat mixed with “soft 
spots” reported in refined regular-grade. Some marketers 
offered customers a choice of refined or cycled regular 
at 9.75c, Group 3 basis. They also said cycled gasoline 
was “tight.” 


MID-CONTINENT 
Fuel Oil Shipments Up; Tank Cars Scarce 


Fuel oil shipments north against contracts continued 
to increase rapidly in the Mid-Continent during the first 
week of 1952, but with demand rising, many refiners 
found themselves faced with a growing scarcity of clean 
and dirty tank cars. Open market activity remained 
light, with several inquiries in market but no sales re- 
ported. Prices also generally were unchanged. 

While fuel oil market continued to show improvement, 
bad weather caused gasoline sales to dip further. Some 
refiners said local demand continued good, and with- 
drawals at most northern pipe line terminals were de- 
scribed as “normal,” but there was very little tank car 
gasoline trading. 

Lubricating oils also showed little change from previous 
weeks. High viscosity neutrals and bright stock remained 
closely held, but one refiner in Oklahoma said light viscos- 
ity neutrals were not moving “like they should.” 

Most Kansas and Arkansas refiners described demand 
for heavy fuel against contracts as “very good.” In Ok- 
lahoma and Texas, refiners continued to receive inquiries 
from Gulf Coast buyers for No. 6, but majority said calls 
from northern buyers seeking residual remained light. 
One Oklahoma refiner said a coastal buyer offered him 
$1.25 for No. 6, FOB refinery, while other reports indi- 
cated buyers were willing to pay up to $2.35 for No. 6, 
delivered Houston. 

Several refiners said distillates were very tight at some 
northern pipe line terminals at end of week due to big 
increase in demand. Resellers generally indicated light 
oils were no longer available at “bargain prices,” with 
one adding that he was unable to find No. 1 fuel at “0.25c 
under published prices,” for resale. 

Slow return of tank cars from northern points was 
given as one of the reasons for scarcity of transportation 
in some areas, while cars also were in greater demand 
because of increased calls from northern customers for 
refined products. 





NPN Gasoline Index 


Cents Per Gal. 
Dealer T.W. Tank Car 
Da, .F cha ttwictbidcinsgiecnces 15.31 11.60 
Month Ago ..... ravens bas 15.30 11.62 
We BD ac ew cde tdviseus 15.49 11.63 


Dealer index is an average of dealer tank wagon prices 
ex tax in 50 cities. 

Tank car index is weighted average of following wholesale 
markets for reguiar-grade gasoline, FOB refineries or ter- 
minals: Okla., Midwest, W. Penna., Calif., N. Y. Harbor, 
Philadelphia, Jacksonville, Boston and Gulf Coast. 














Crude Oil Prices 


No es were reported in crude oil prices 
during week ended Jan. 5. For complete crude 
price schedules see p. 40-41 of Dec. 26 issue. 
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WESTERN PENNA. 
Bright Stock Demand Continues Heavy 


First week of the new year saw no slackening in de- 
mand for bright stock in Western Penna., nor were sup- 
plies reported any easier despite inventory increase for 
the field as a whole in November. Demand for branded 
motor oils still was heavy, with many refiners catching 
up, but still backlogged, on orders. 

Scale wax and petrolatum were “slow and plentiful,” 
majority of refiners indicated. Demand for fuel oils was 
seasonally active, supplies in balance, and gasoline stocks 
were not excessive at refineries. Price quotations were 
unchanged. 

Spot lubricating oil trading was quiet, as it had been 
generally over 1951. Bright and cylinder stocks were 
“impossible,” according to refiners in the market, and 
other buyers. Neutral, 200 vis., was slightly easier, ac- 
cording to some refiners, while others said the product 
was “still tight.” Some offerings of 200 neutral were re- 
ported. Lighter oil, 150 vis. neutral, continued available 
at “27c and higher,” according to several buyers. No 
spot sales, domestic or export, were disclosed. 

Scale wax continued “soft,” and demand generally was 
slow. Quotations ranged upward from 4.75c, unchanged. 
Offerings at 4.5c, and at lower prices to resellers, while 
unconfirmed, were widely reported. Some sales at 5c 
were disclosed, but in these instances refiners stated they 
also had sold lower to meet competition. 

Export demand for petrolatum was slow, but domestic 
sales were fairly steady. Sales of snow white at 8.25c, 
FAS New York, and sale of one lot at 8.625c, were dis- 
closed. Quotations at refineries ranged from 7.75 to 
8.625c. 


Oil Price Index Remains Steady 


WASHINGTON—Bureau of Labor Statistics’ whole- 
sale oil price index for week ended Dec. 31 showed no 
changes for fifth straight week. Index based on Pliatt’s 
Oilgram quotations, is compared below with correspond- 
ing week a year ago (1947 equals 100): 


Dee. 31,1951 Jan. 2, 1951 

Crele Grd proGeee onc ccccccccccceccccvecess S956 124.6 
Crud ab2 obs 65.4% ab vboeSe pied cechue ss yetbiet... ee 133.5 
124.1 122.9 
131.5 131.0 

128.9 
Distillate fuels ob % 0 cies béuer odgye CD 130.6 
Residual fuels ..... $o.ce wd cen SEs op 06> q * 40L.7 
Lubricating oils .... a eee ee ees 92.1 
Natural gasoline . 116.4 


While not on a comparable basis with above oil index, 
bureau’s wholesale price index for other commodities 
based on 1926 was down 0.1% to 177.2 for week ended 
Dec. 31. Bureau corrected last week’s figure to 177.3. 
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Prices at Refineries and Terminals and by Tank Wagon 


PRICES IN EFFECT JAN. 7 


Prices herewith are reproduced from Platt’s OILGRAM Daily Oil 
Price Service, associated with National Petroleum News, whose rep- 
resentatives in all NPN-OILGRAM offices devote their time exclusively 
to reporting oii industry prices everywhere. 


Prices shown in tables are sales prices or quotations or genera) offers 
or posted prices by refiners, by pipeline terminal operators, and by 
tanker termina! operators; for current sales and shipments; for the busi- 
ness day or period stated; except Tank Wagon prices, prices are for 
bulk lots such as tank car, truck transport, barge; prices applying to 
barges or cargoes or truck transport lots only, so designated; FOB re- 
fineries or terminals; in cents per gal., except per bbl. where $ sign is 
shown; wax and petrolatums in cents per pound; ex all fees and taxes: 
for crude oil and its products lawfully produced and transported; re- 
ported as received by OJLGRAM and National Petroleum News but not 


GASOLINE 


OKLAHOMA geal 3) 


WESTERN PENNA, 
Bradford-Warren: 


guaranteed; for subscribers’ private use only and not for resale o1 
distribution or publication. During period of short supply, some sellers 
and at times all sellers, withhold quotations to new customers or the 
posting of firm prices but give OJLGRAM the prices they otherwise 
would quote to the trade in general and which they confine to their 
regular customers only, and such prices appear in the price tables. 
Octane ratings are ASTM; Research Method ratings, indicated by letter 
R, are minimum ratings; Motor Method ratings are indicated by letter 
M. For further details of price conditions apply to any NPN—OILGRAM 


office or see back of any OILGRAM Price Service invoice. 


For complete price service delivered daily from nearest OILGRAM 
publishing office, New York, Cleveland and Houston, address Platt's 
1213 West 3rd 8&t., 


Price Service, Inc., 


Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


subscription rate in U. 8.: $150 per year, payable in advance. 


90 Oct. R Prem. ......... 13.75-14 
= fet 7 fon ES iE rd 86 Oct. R Reg. 12.75(2) 
88 Oct. R Prem %11.125-11.75(2) Ol City: 
% Oct. R Prem. ......... oe sf §. reer 13.75-13.9 


%4 Oct. R Reg 86 Oct. R Reg. .... 














12.75-12.9(2) 


82 Oct. R Reg. 10.25-10.75 Pittsburgh: 

80 Oct. R Reg : x10. 125-10.5(2) 90 Oct. R Prem, ......... 13.9(2) 

re a eS, (2)9.5-9.875 86 Oct. R Reg. 12.9(2) 

MIDWESTERN (Group 3 basis) 

93 Oct. R Prem. ......... 

20 Oct. R Prem. ......... eee CENTRAL MICHIGAN 

88 Oct. R Prem x11.125-11.75(2) (FOB Central Michigan refineries) 

bond 4 Aiaheatipherteds fo 90 Oct. R Prem. (2)14-14.75 

+ an mee ° 7 75 86 Oct, R Prem. 13.5-13.75 

ct. R Reg. x (2)10.125-10.75 8 R 3 

60 Oct. Ml & below (2)9.5-9.75(3) 4 Oct, Reg. (3)13-13.5 
82 Oct. R Reg. 12.25-12.5 

N. TEX. (For shpt, to Tex. & N.M., dest’ns.) Str. run gasoline, excl. 

93 Oct. : 13.2-13.25 OORNEEE es Vs ecccsoeses (3)10.5-12.125 

90 Oct. 12.75(3) 

88 Oct. 11.875~12.75 

86 Oct. 11.875-12 

84 Oct. 10.75-11.7 OHIO—Quotations of 8.0. Ohio for delivery to 

32 Oct. 10. 75-11.25 Ohio points: 

20 Oct. 10.75-11 ‘ 

60 Oct. (2)9.75-10.8 83 Oct. R Reg. ......20:- 14.0 

W. TEX. (For shpt. to Sinyoss & N.M, dest’ns.) 

93 Oct. R Prem. .... 

90 a = — Ree bs Ca 12. 5-12.75 CALIFORNIA 

$8 t. TOM, sccsesces , 

%@ Oct. R Prem. .......:- 12(2) Los Angeles dist.: 

eS = See 10.75-11.25 90 Oct. R Prem. ....... 13.3-16.5 

Eo Sp nas 10.75-11 80 Oct, R Reg. ....... é 12-14(2) 

80 Oct. R Reg . are 10.75-11(2) 

60 Oct. M & below ...... 10.375-10.5(3) San Fran. dist.: 

&. TEX. (Truck Transpt.) 

93 Oct. R Prem. ......-.. 12 80 Oct. RRO. cl, 1e25d4.6 

90 Oct. R Prem, ... . 11.75-12.75 ‘ 

88 Oct. R Prem. + 11.75-12 

86 Oct. R Prem. ......... 11.5-11.75 San Joaquin Valley dist. : 

64 Oct. R Reg. ......+.+- 10.75-11.25 90 Oct. R Prem. 16.25-17 

82 Oct. R Reg benen 10.5-11 . ae eey ¢ 

On RE _ 80 Oct. R Reg. ........ 14.25-14.5 

60 Oct. M & below ...... 9.875-10.5 

CENT. W, TEX. (Truck Transpt.) 

93 Oct, POC, ccccccece ee 

90 Oct. R Prem. cesese 12 

$8 Oct. R Prem, ......00. 12 

%4 Oct, R Reg. .......... 11,25 LUBRICATING OILS 

42 Oct. R Reg. . 10.75 

40 Oct. R Reg. be S as WESTERN PENNA, 

40 Oct. M & below ...... 9.5-10.5 





Prices are for sales 
~gy ol (For gages to Ark. & La.) 













made, or offers reliably 


reported, to jobbers & compounders only. 


11.75 Viscous Neutrals—No. 3 col. Vis. at 70° F. 200 
Vis. (180 at 100°) 420-425 fi. 
10.15 
0 p.t. é seee 31.5 
10 p.t. 30.5 
15 p.t. . 29.5 
25 p.t. (2)28-31 
11.6-11.8 150 Vis, (143 at 100°) 400-405 fi, 
x11.4-12.625 Sager <A sawde 30.5 
—S BD Be cecvcvcces eercosce 29.5 
x10.4—11.625 a epi tore “be 28.5 
x9.4-10.875 25 p.t. Sev seec ons (2)27-30 








EXPORT 
onic Oils 


30 E. 40 ST.. NEW YORK 
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Fluorescent color for 
solvent extracted and 
additive lube oils. 


Petroleum Colors 


PATENT CHEMICAS£S. INC 


PATERSON 4, N. J 





Bright Stocks 
145-155 vis. at 210°, 540-550 @., No. 8 col. 


WO Pl, cccccccccccvcsseccs oy 
OES hsb vna Grr ceakakea 
BB DL. cccccccccsescsoceve (2)30-33 


Cylinder Stocks 


600 s.r. filterb’l .......... 25(3) 
| ror err 27(3) 
600 fi 29(3) 
CPM, cnceed btsves as dh de 30(2) 


MIDCONTINENT LUBES 


FOB Tulsa basis. Bright eae vis. at 210° 
Neutrals, vis. at 100°, 0-10 p. 


Neutral a 





Pale Oils Col. 
60-85 vis. 15.5(2) 
86-110 vis. 15.5(2) 
150 vis 16.5-17.5 
180 vis. 17.5-18 
200 vis 17.5-18.5 
250 vis. 18-19 
280 vis. 18.5-19.5 
300 vis 19-20 
Bright Stock—Conventional 
200 vis. D: 
SRD BR ccvccees oedes 33 
150-160 vis, D 
CED PB ccccccccseccs 29-30 
IDBSE BBP. ccccccccsccce 29-29.5 
1 vis. 
0-10 P.D.  ..ceeceees eee 28 29 
Bright Stock—Solvent 
150-160 vis. 0-10 p.p., 95 v.1. 34-35 


Neutral Olils—Solvent 


170-180 vis., 98 v.i, ...... 24.5-26.25 
200-210 vis., 90-95 v.i. ... 25-26.5(2) 
SOP Ves, BB CA. ccccvccies 27.5-28 
Oylinder Stocks 

600 s.r., olive green ...... 23 













LUBRICATING OILS 


Tank Car 
Buyers 


UNIFORM 
HIGH QUALITY 


DEEP ROCK OIL CORPORATION 
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SUUTH TEXAS LUBES 


(Vis, at 100° F, FOB S. Tex., 
domestic and/or export shipment. ) 
PALE OILS: 
Vis. Color 

100 1%-2% 

200 2-3... 

300 2-3 bo 445 e-00se08 

Sn) 6:06 os 


refineries for 


(2)12-12.5(4) 
(2)13-13.5(4) 
14(6) 
15(6) 
16(6) 
(2)17-17.5(3) 
(2)18-19(4) 


RED OILS: 
Color 


12-12.5(4) 
(2)13-13.5(4) 
14(6) 
1516) 
16(6) 
(2)17-17.5(4) 
(2)18-19(4) 


GEggauga 
2GeenaDd 
SAABSAOD 


NATURAL GASOLINE 


‘Group 3 & Breckenridge prices are to bilend- 
ers on freight basis shown below. Shipments 
may originate in any Mid-Continent manufac- 
turing district.) 


FOB GROUP 3 


Grade 26-70 875( Quotations) 


FOB BRECKENRIDGE 


Grade 26-70 6.375 (Quotations) 


_ W. TEX. 


PRICES IN EFFECT JAN. 7 


Refinery & Terminal Prices (Continued) 


KEROSINE, GAS & FUEL OILS 


OKLAHOMA ee. 3) 
41-43 w.w, 
42-44 w.w. 
Range oil 

58 & above DI 
No, 1 fuel (3)8.875-9.25 
2S 2. ee 45)8.25-8 
i a. roe 8-8 
No. 6 fuel (4)$1,65-1.§ 


9-9.625 
9-9.625 
9-9.25(2) 


Diesel &.9-9.375(2) 


MIDWESTERN aceaeatl 3 basis) 

41-43 w.w. 9-9 
GB-OS GG, os wc cwdciccascecn 9-9. 
Range oi] ... 
58 & above DI. 
No. 1 fuel 

No, 2 fuel 

No, 6 fuel 


8.9-9.75 


(4)8.875-9 


Diesel oe 
(4)8.25-8.5 


(3)$1.65-1.75 


N. TEX. 
41-43 w.w. 
42-44 w.w, 
58 & above D.I. 
No, 2 fuel 
No. 6 fuel 


to Tex, & N.M, dest’ns.) 

8.75-9.5(2) 
9-10 

8.25-10 


(For ares 
Diesel ... 
be abive 8 
$1.65-1.85 
(For shpt. te Tex. & N 

41-43 w.w., 


42-44 w.w. 
58 & above D.I. 


-M, dest’ns.) 


Diesel ... 


Ee. TEX. (Truck bend 
41-43 w.w. ... 

42-44 ww. 

58 & above D.I. 
No. 1 fuel 

No, 2 fuel 

No. 6 fuel 


ed 
9(3) 


Diesel ... 8.25-9.25 


(5)$1.75-1.85 





New York 





Marketer of Petroleum Products 


NEW ENGLAND PETROLEUM CORPORATION 


Boston 








Cla—™)5 “UNITED REFINING COMPANY, WARREN, PENNSYLVANIA >@2=0 


CO-OPERATION AND GOOD FAITH 


HAVE BUILT 


UNITED’S REPUTATION 


Ever since the oil industry was young, United has 
been a leading refiner of 100% Pure Pennsylvania 
Lubricating Oils. United's leadidilie is based on 
the unsurpassed quality of its oils plus a long 
record of service, good faith, and co-operation. 


know what it means to have confidence in their 


100% PURE PENNSYLVANIA OIL 


MEMBER P.G. C. O. A. PERMIT No. 24 


Jobbers and marketers who are customers of United 
source of supply. 
twa ae 


REFINING * COMPANY 
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: 


CENT, W. TEX, (Truck trn«pt.) 
41-43 w.w. eoeecaoce 9-9.5 
58 & above D. L. Diesel ... 8.75-9.25 
- Bas oll 8.5 
fuel ceeee 9.25 
SUG cccceseccces 8-9 
CREE «pees cone 


fuel $1.75--2.00 


KANSAS (For Kansas destinations only) 

42-44 ww. ‘ ec esdone (2)9.4-10.5 

52 & below Diesel pedecese (2)9.3-9.625 
58 & above Diesel (2)9.3-9.875 
No. fuel eee (2)9. 1-10.25 
No, fuel (2)8.5-9.875 
No. fuel 
No. 5 fuel 
No fuel 


$2.15-2.40 
(3)$1.75-2.00(2) 


ARK. (For shipment te Ark. 
42-44 W.W. ....45. 

Tractor fuel ... 

Diesel fuel 52 & Delow 
Diesel fuel 58 & above ... 
No, 2 fuel ae 
No, 3 fuel 

No, 4 fuel 
No. 5 fuel 
No. 6 fuel 


& La.) 


WESTERN PENNA, 
Bradford-Warren: 


10.25-10.75 
° 10.25 
36- 40 gravity. fuel weobveoens 10 


Ou Olty: 

Kerosine 

No, 1 fuel 

No, 2 fuel 

No. 3 fuel 

36-40 gravity. fuel 


(2)11-11.25 
10.7513) 
10.544) 
10.5 
10.5 


Pittsburgh: 
Kerosine 

No, 1 fuel 

No. 2 fuel 

No. 3 fuel 

36-40 gravity fuel 


10. 75—11.75 
10. 75~11.625 
10.375—11.375 


10.25-11__ 


CENTRAL MICHIGAN 

(FOB Central Michigan refineries.) 

Range oil 11.55~-12.25(2) 

46-49 w.w. kero. 11.55-12.55 

he DISUTIRD co caccecotesee 11.4-12(3) 
B.D iscgssesecccces CIWS 

con 3 fue 10. 75-11.065 

U.G.I (2)8.5-9.7 

No, 5 (2)8-8.8 

(3)7.8-8.25 


OHIO—Quotations of 8.0. Ohio for delivery t 
Ohio points: 


Kerosine 


11 

il. 
10. 
11. 


Diesel (Light & Med.) .... 


CALIFORNIA 

San Joaquin Valley: 
40-43 w.w. . 

Heavy fuel (Ps 400) 
Light fuel (PS 300) 
Diesel fuel (PS 200) 
Stove dist. (PS 100) 


Los Angeles: 
40-43 w.w., (2)12-12.5 
Heavy fuel (PS 400): voces $1.75-2.00 
° $2.15-2.20(4) 
8.25~-11.4 


12.6-13 
$1.95-2.05 
$2.25(2) 
10.4-11.5 
11.9-13 


Stove dist. (PS 100) .... 
San Francisco: 


Heavy fuel (PS 400) 

—_ fuel (PS = obeewe 
ese] fuel (PB 200) ...... 

cuore dine (PSB 100) . 








OIL PRICE SECTION 





CHICAGO DISTRICT PRICES 


Prices to jobbers & distributors in tank car 
and/or truck transport lots FOB refineries, 
pipe line terminals and inland waterway barge 
terminals. 


Motor Gasoline 
90 Oct. R Prem. 


88 Oct. R Prem. ......... 13,5-13.625 
84 Oct. R Peg, .......+-. exes 
82 Oct. R Reg. ....cccce, 12.5-12.625 
Light Fuel Oils 
MOMS GE cccdcccevcecves 11.375-11.75 
No, 2 fuel .........+++0+- (2)10.5-10.75(2) 
Heavy Fuel Oils 
No, 5, low sulfur ...... 8.6 
No, 5, high sulfur ...... (2)8. 25-8. 35% 
No, 6, low sulfur ...... 7.35-8.25 
No, 6, high sulfur ..... 7.1-8.25 
WESTERN PENNA. (T.C., in Bulk) 
White Crude Scale: 
122-124 A.m.p. (2)4.75-5.5 
124-126 A.m.p. (2)4.75-5.5 
SEABOARD 
Melting points are AMP, 3° higher than 


EMP. Prices are for carload lots; domestic 
prices are FOB refinery; scale in bags or 
bbis.; fully refined, slabs loose. Export prices 
are FAS; scale in bags or bbis., fully refined 
in bags or cartons. 


Crude Scale N. ¥. Domestic N.Y. Export 
124-126 white 6(2) 6(2) 
Fully Refined: 

1238-5 ...... 7.45 coos 

BOT ccc ces 7.45(3) 7.40-8.15(3) 
128-30 ..... 7.45(3) 7.40-8.15(3) 
130-32 ..... eens 7.5-8.25 
133-5 ...... 7.55(3) 7.5-8.25(2) 
a Meee 7.55(3) 8.4 
138-40 ..... 7.55(3) 8-8.7! 
143-5 8.3(2) 8.25-9(3) 
149-51 ..... 9.55 11.2 


NAPHTHAS & SOLVENTS 


(FOB Group 3) 
Stoddard 





os, MTT 11.375(3) 
Cleaners naphtha ..... 11,875(2) 
V.M.&P, naphtha 11.875(4) 
Mineral spirits 10.875(4) 
Rubber solvent ee 11.875(3) 
Lacquer diluent « -(2)12.125-12.625(2) 
uent . + +» «€2)13.125-13.625 
WESTERN PENNA, 
On City: 
Stoddard solvent ........ oe 14 
Pittsburgh: 
Stoddard solvent .......... 15(3) 


OHIO—Quotations of 8.0. Ohio for delivery to 
Ohio points: 





V.M.&P, Naphtha .........+..5+- 17.0 
Mineral spirits & stoddard solvent 16.0 
Bolvent .....eeeee0s eves 14.875 
BE, TEXAS (Truck Trnspt.) 
Stoddard solvent .......... 11.25 
OENT. W. TEX. (Truck Trnspt.) 
Stoddard solvent ........++. 10.5 
KANSAS (Fer Kans, Dest’n. only) 
Stoddard solvent .......... 11.8 
ATLANTIO COAST 
V.M.&aP. Mineral 
Naphtha Spirits 
New York 
Harbor ..... 17(4) 16(5 
Philadel! «(3)16.5-17 (4)15.5-16 
Baltimore eo” abee 15.5( 
17.5(3) 16.5(4) 
eore 16.544) 





PRICES IN EFFECT JAN. 7 
ATLANTIC & GULF COASTS 


Prices are of refiners, FOB their refineries & tanker terminals, and of 


Refinery & Terminal Prices (Continued) 


FOB their terminals. Ships’ bunkers prices are exclusive of lighterage. 


tanker terminal operators. 








Kerosine 
92 Oct. R 90 Oct. R 85 Oct. R 83 Oct. R 
District Prem. Gasoline Prem. Gasoline Reg. Gasoline Reg. Gasoline No.1 ~~ oil 
N ae Harbor 13.85-15 13.85-14.35 capa one eee setae: ae » 
barges 13.75-14.9 13.75-14.25 ( ooe0 
Albany ..... 14.95-15.2(4) 14.7-15.2 (2)12.7-13.7(6) 12.7-13.7(2) 10.4(9) 
Baltimore .. 12.9-15(2) 12.9-13.25 11.9-13.5 11.9-13.5 1 ore ) 
do barges . 12.8-13 11.8-12 sd 10.2(4) 
Baton Rouge. " pattem Rc a 9.7 
Boston ..... 14.95-15.7 14.95-15.2(2) 13.7(7) 12.7-13.7 10.3(14) 
Gast eston .. 13.3-14.475 13.3 eee tea 10.4(5) 
rpus Christi 12.5-13.5 12.5 11. ! sees 
Houston .... 12.25-13.3 12,25-1 11.25-11.3 11,25-11.5 9.25-10.25 
do barges. 12.25-13.3 (2)12-12.25 11.25-11.3 11.25-11.5 oo» 
Jacksonville 13.6(4) 13.3-13.6(2) 12.6(7) 12.3-12.6 11. 
Miami ...... ites 13.6 12.6 as 11.1(3) 
Mobile ...... 13.4(3) 13.4 12.4(2) 12.4 10.4(4) 
New Haven. 15(3) 15 13.5(2) 13.5(2) 10.3(9) 
New Orleans. 12.6 12 11.6 11,25-11.3 9.7-10.15 
do barges. 12.6 12 11.6 11.2-11.25 9.7-9.95 
Norfolk ....  12.9-14.6 12.9-13.2 11,9-12.3 11.9-12.6 10.5( 
Pensacola ... 13.4 13.4 12.4 apart 10.4(2) 
Philadelphia . 15.15-15.2 15.15 13.7-13.9 13.7 10.2(10) 
do barges . 5.05 15.05 13.7-13.8 18.6 10.1(10) 
Pt. Everglades 13.6(3) 3.6 12.6(4) sees 11.1(5) 
Portiand ... 15.05-15.3(3) 15.05-15.3 13.8(3) 13.8 10.4(9) 
Providence .. 14.95-15.2(3) 14.95-15.2 13.7(4) 13.7 10.3(9) 
Savannah 13.6(3) 13.3(2) 12.3-12.6(4) 12.3-12.6 11.1(7) 
TMEBE .0. 60 13.4(3) 13.3-13.4 12.4(4) 12.3-12.4 10.9(7) 
Wilmington, 
. C. .... 13.15-14,.55(2) _ 18.15-13.2 12.15-12.55 12.05-12.55 10.5(7) 
Diesel Ol nt Diesel 
Gas House No.5 Fuel No.5 Fuel Shore Plants Bunkers 
No, 2 Fuel Gas Oll (0-10 p.t.) (15-60 p.t.) (50 cet., 65.4.1.) (45 cet., 45 4.1.) 
N, Y. Harb.(19)9.1-9.2 9.2-9.6 (12)$3.23-3.56 $2.87 - (6)9.5-9.6(2) $3.90(5) 
do barges. (17)9-9.25 9.5 (12)3.20-3.46 2.84 ‘knee wen 
Albany ..... 9.4(12) 9.8 3.75 le 9.8(4) ote 
Baltimore 9.2(10) 9.3 3.23(3) 2.87 9.6(5) 3.90(4) 
do barges 9.1(5) ae 3.20(3) 2.84 uae se 
Baton Rouge 8.4 8.8 26a a 8.8 3.49 
a sisted ae ian ‘i da oleae 
. “exes . 9.3(14) 9.7 3.20<6) 8.715) assem 
fae Hew sani ts cee (2)8.5-9 3.4916) 
do barges .(2)8-8.5 beak 2.35 ase EE ease 
aoae yf sais 10.1(6) 4.242(5) 
oo ; to aed ope: we 10.1(3) 4.242(3) 
—- ° yen etae Stes eee he coee 
ew aven le ecee 5 eee le «eee 
ond RED 9 a a ae 8.7-9.1(2) 3.49(3) 
do bar; ‘ 8.7 s<é TT eos ecee cove 
Norfolk a .(5)9.2-9.4 9.6 3.18 2.82(2)  9.6(4) 3.90(3) 
Pensacola .. 9.5 sooo coos eee 9.5 cess 
Philadelphia . 9.2(10) 9.3 3.10-3.25(3) 3.1016)  9.6(8) 3.90(5) 
do barges . .1(9) rr eee coe ee eese 
Pt. Everglades 10.1(4) a tone aes 10,1(5) 4.242(4) 
Portland .... 9.4(9) 9.8 aah ie bie 9.8(4) 4.03 
Providence .. 9.3(9) 0.7 3.24 3.24(2) 9.7(4) 3.94-4.07 
Savannah ... 10.1(7) kbtis Gee 2.76(2)  10.1(5) 4.242(5) 
Tampa ..... 10(5) seve esoe eee 10(6) 4.20(5) 
wee ae o4 Pea an 9.5(2) 3.90(3) 
No. 6 Fuel No.6 Fuel Bunker © Heavy 
’ No. 6 Fuel No Sulfur Noe.¢ Fuel Max. 1% Fuel Diesel 
No Sulfur Guarantee Max. 1% Salfur Ships Ships’ 
Guarantee Barges Sulfur Barges Bunkers Bunkers 
N.Y.Harb, . (18)98-05°2.50 $2.45(13) $2.55-2.63(2) $2.55-2.60(3) $2.45(11) $3.57(8) 
Baltimore ..  2.48(6) 2.45(4) 2.60 260 2.45(4) 3.57 
Baton . 1.88 1.85 eted an 1.85(2) 3.24 
veeee 2.5109) 2.51(5) poke oiee 2.51(5) eee 
Charleston .. 2.34(2) 2.31(3) cone iuwe 2.31(3) 
Corpus 1.88 1.85 see ee 1.85(3) 
Houston ....(4)1.85-1.90 1.85(7) ét¢0 ssée 1.85(11) 
Jackson’ . 2.3106 2.28(6) icine a 2.28(6) 
ones Ss ee 2.22(2) ware sive 2.22(3) 
Mobile ..... 93 1.90 a es 1.90 
New Haven . 2.47(3) 2.47 BOF +s 2.47(2) 
New Orleans. 1.88(3) 1.85(3) pivea ote 1.85(4) 
Norfolk .... 2.43(3) 2.40(4) Sperte 2.40(4) 
ea ieee 2.10 indie 2.10 
Philadelphia . 2.48(8) 2.45(8) 2.63(4) 2.45(7) 
Pt.Everglades 2.25(2) 2.22(2) jee 2.22(3) 
++ 2475) 2.47(2) 2.65 2.47(3) 
Savannah .. 234(5 2.31(4) sees 2.31(5) 
eases 21905) 2.16(4) enh 2.16(5) eee 
N. Cc eeee eeee eeee eeee eee ree eee 
ratings, indicated by the letter ‘“‘R”, are minimum Moter Metheé 


octane 
ectane ratings, where used, are indicated by the letter ‘‘M’’. 
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Oil PRICE SECTION 





Refinery & Terminal Prices (Continued) 
PRICES IN EFFECT JAN. 7 





Cargo prices are FOB ship at U. 8. ‘om, minimum of 20,000 bbis., ste are by refiners only to LITERS 
other refiners, export agents, or tanker terminal operators. The figure in parentheses after each U. 8. DOLLARS PER BBL. OF 159 
price indicates the number of companies quoting that price. Bunker © Diesel 
Aviation Gasoline (MIL-F-5572) (Ships Bunkers) 
SED OOD .d000% 6% 00nd cdeeseines ss pbahsoods 17.75 Mexican Guif 
ED 6 b0 ch 60 b0dones<oebsdndeindencees 16~-16.75 
SPEED  cnaeten cs cocakchtsodenespernhes ue 15.75 ere ae $3.75 
Veracruz .......-; 1.9) sees 
Motor Gasoline : ; 
92 Oct. R (Premium) ...........seseseeeeeeees 12-12.25(2) Minatition ....+..« 3.06 > 
90 Oct. R (Premium) .......cccecccecscesssece 11.75-12(2)-12.25 
6B Oct. R (Regular) ....ccccccccccccccisecses +» 11(3)-11.5 Pacific Coast 
83 Oct. R (Regular) ..........ceeceeesececesss 10,75-11-11.25(2) 
De RR, FD ac cc tie boc ct ce 06000 d0seus seseseceses 10.5-11 Guaymas ......... $2.50 $3.96 
70-72 Oct. M Leaded ..... ccc cccccccncesencses 10-10.25-10.75 Manzanillo ....... 2.50 3.66 
Kerosine & Light Fuels Salina Cruz ...... 2.50 3.50 
41-43 kerosine .......cscscsceees Ccccccesocece 9(4) 
WO. 2 FO . cdccccccsccsccscccccoce ececece ee 8(6) a ome or eee 
& Gas Oils 
9-4 Diesel Index .....ccsscccscccccesssccsces ee te 318 
48-52 Diesel index .........cccccccccccsesscces . 125-8 . 25-8. 
53-57 Diesel index .........-...-+++ norte ysestie 8.25-8.375-8.5 29 YEARS OF RELIABLE 
Heavy Fuels—Cargoes 
No. SB DUR, OO Wb. cccvccccccesccdreseccccses $2.35(2)-$2.50 
Bee © FOG cence cc ccce es cesccedsvateveersee $1.75(2)-$1.85(3)-$1.90 OlL PRICE REPORTING 
Research octane ratings, indicated by the letter ‘“‘R’’, are minimum ratings. Motor Method 
octane ratings where used, are indicated by the letter a This, in just a few words, is the story of 
Platt’s OILGRAM Price Service. 
| Since 1923, it has been recognized 
M DDLE EAST CRUDE PRICES throughout the industry as the foremost 
Posted Export Prices of Socony-Vacuum Overseas Supply Co. for Sale in Cargo Lots. daily oil price reporting agency. It has 
WH | ” be * bbi. “a. 8. —" —— of local port or other ——— a. constantly been top management's major 
etc any; point icat ‘or Vvities shown; 2c eren' per F 
degree of gravity applies for gravities below and chove tase Gown. shown.) nies source of oil price information, and with 
good reason. 
Type of Price API Effective 
Crude Per bbi. FOB Point Gravity Date + « « « OILGRAM has the largest staff of 
Arabian $1.75 Ras Tanura, Saudi Arabia 36-36.9 Nov. 1, 1950 oil price experts employed by any oil 
- 81 mm Said, Qatar 39-39.9 Nov. 1, 1951 price ri ¥ 
Arabian $2.41 Sidon, Lebanon 36-36.9 April 1, 1951 ay. 
Iraq-Kirkuk $2.41 Tripoil. Lebanon 36-36.9 April 1. 1981 + + « « OILGRAM is the most complete, 
Iraq-Basrah $1.67 Fao, Iraq 32-32.9 Dec. 24, 1951 most comprehensive price report available 
to the oil man. 
AVIATION GASOLINE PRICES . . + + OILGRAM hes the complete con- 
(Pri for tank . baree Geettenines fidence of its subscribers. More than 
ices are for cars, or rt lots; aviation es meet 
MIL-F-5572, unless otherwi tyuck transpo! gasolin nage ninety out of every one hundred oil men 


who once subscribe renew their subscrip- 








District Grade 100/130 Grade 91/96 Grade 80 pr 
New York, N. Y. ........... PEN +e. =: 17.6-18.6 16.1-17.2 15.6-16.2 rege thong en 
UMNO, BONNE, ooo cccccccccccssusicdes SES 16.7 15.95 If you are dependent upon daily oil prices 
ee seeceeee Cee reeesceresees eerees esses eeeeee in your marketing operation, you should 
Baltimor © tp rrangians bags 5 17.96 16.46 15.85 be an OILGRAM Price Service subscriber. 
Norfolk Va. Spdadbewocedoas 60etedes o@ 17.08 16.35 a We invite you to accept a week's Trial 
New Orleans, ‘ie (Baton Rouge) ...:.. 17 4 14.75 Subscription with our compliments. There 
CEM, WOR eccncax sietdccces cca eds 16.5-17.25 15-15.75 14.5-15 is no obligation on your part whatsoever. 
A letter of request on your compony 
letterhead is all that is required. 
LAKE PORT TERMINALS Write today te: 
— eveland Detrott Toledo 
90 Oct. R (Prem.) «....0+.+0-s00es as ane ee Platt’s 
oa Ate ii” OILGRAM 
Di edie 10.35-10.95 10.25 
; nyags 11.98-21. 10. 35-81. Price Service 
8:35 8.65¢4) 3 sca 1213 W. 3rd St., Cleveland 13, Ohio 
8.85 8.4(4) 8(3) 
PACIFIC COAST PINTS REX QUARTS 


(In Ships’ Bunkers, Diesel Fuel Bunker C Fuel 


or Deep Tank Lots) (P.S. 200) (P.S. 400) * 
co reon aun genie | BARREL PUMPS 
Portland, Ore. .. 3.86(4)  (3)$2.00-2.15 USED BY ALL MAJOR OIL COMPANIES 


Seattle, Wash. .. 3.86(4) (3)$2.00-2.15 Oil Equi Mig. Corp., New Haven, Conn. 




















LPG PRICES 
(Of refiners, FOB refineries, in cents per gal., REPUBLIC OlL REFINING co. 
tank cars or transport trucks) Refi of 
ccercial Guststal mercial - total and Petroleum PETRC oe) 12°) 7) bile)” 
N. ¥. Harbor(2)7-1.5 (2)7-7.5 5 INDEPENDER JT MARKETER 
Philadelphia. 7 Sob Neues Main Offices: Refinery, Maine to South GCareliaa 
MT ne aS eee cee Pittsburgh, Pa. Texas City, Texas 630 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20, MY 
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Oit PRICE SECTION 





Tank Wagon Prices 


Prices for gasoline do not include taxes; they do, however, include 


effect Jan. 7. 1952. as posted by principal marketing companies at 
their headquarters offices, but subject to later correction. 

Inspection fees per gal., included in both gasoline and kerosine prices, 
unless otherwise specified, are as follows: 


inspettion fees as shown in next column. 


county taxes as indicated in footnotes. 


Gasoline tazes, shown in Ala. 
separate column, include 2c federal, and state taxes; also city and 


1/40c; Tenn, 2/5c; 


1/40c on gasoline; Ark. 
2/25e; Kans, 1/100c; 
Kerosine tank wagon prices Nev. 1/20c; N. C. 
also do not include taxes; kerosine taxes where levied are indicated in 


1/20c; Fla, 1/8c; Ill. 3/100c; ind 
. 1/32c; Minn. 5/200c; Mo. 1/25c; Neb. 2/100c; 


1/4c; N. D. 1/20c; Okla. 2/25c; 8S. C. 1/8; 8. D 
and Wisc. 3/100c 


footnotes. Discounts, if any, are shown in footnotes. These prices in Kerosine inspection fees only: Ala, 1/2c; Iowa 1/50c; Mich, 1/5c. 
’] ‘i Esso Gasoline 
ATLANTIC que Finch CALIFORNIA Ghesutess” a by ‘87 Gaso- ESSO (Regular Grade) Kero- 
REFINING (Regular Grade) Kero. & STANDARD T.T. T.?. line STANDARD Gasoline Gasoline sine 
Gasoline 2 — ? 400 Gals. & over Taxes T.W. Taxes T.W. 
Dir. Cons. Fu uel San Fran., Cal..... 14.5 18.0 6.5 Atlantic City, N. J... 14.6 5.0 13.2 
T.W. T.W. Taxes T.W. T.W. Los Angeles ...... 14.0 17.5 6.5 Newark ‘ smaenibes 14.6 5.0 13.1 
Allentown, Pa. y 4 13.4 7.0 140 12.8 PD 201tvconnae Bese 19.2 6.5 Baltimore, Md. ...... 14.5 7.0 13.1 
Altoona ...... 5.6 15.6 7.0 14.55 13.15 Phoenix, Ariz Sead aan 20.7 7.0 Cumberland ......... 15.7 7.0 14.5 
|) ereeeren, in? 15.7 7.0 14.55 13.15 Reno, Nev. ....... 17.0 20.5 7.5 Washington, D. Cc. coco 6.0 13.5 
Greensburg ... 15.6 15.6 7.0 14.55 13.15 Portland, Ore, .... 15.0 18.5 8.0 Danville, Va geen de 15.4 8.0 14.2 
Harrisburg ... 14.3 14.3 7.0 14.0 12.8 Seattle, Wash. .... 15.0 18.5 8.5 Petersburg ........-- 15.0 8.0 14.3 
Philadelphia .. 13.4 13.4 7.0 13.4 12.2 Spokane .......... 17.8 21.3 8.5 Norfolk, ..cccccsseces 14.1 8.0 13.6 
Pittsburgh .. 15.6 15.6 7.0 14.55 13.15 WEGED < deenves anid 15.0 18.5 8.5 MEE. fic ceccocss BO 8.0 14.0 
Reading ...... 13.4 13.4 7.0 14.0 12.8 Boise, Idaho ...... 17.7 23.2 8.0 Roanoke .....-+s++ss 16.3 8.0 15.1 
Scranton ..... 14.3 14.3 7.0 14.3 13.1 Salt Lake, U. .... 15.4 19.4 7.0 Charleston, W. i ae 7.0 15.2 
Wilkes Barre.. 14.3 14.3 7.0 14.3 13.1 Honolulu, T. H. . 15.3 18.8 8.5 Watrmont ....ccocsess 16.1 7.0 15.5 
Williamsport 15.0 15.0 7.0 14.3 13.1 Fairbanks, Alaska. 27.1 30.6 4.0 Parkersburg .......-- 16.0 7.0 14.4, 
BOER sccevseas 14.0 14.0 7.0 13.7 12.5 Juneau ...... .§ BS 19.8 4.0 Wheeling ......+s++5+ 16.0 7.0 14.4 
Wilmington, Charlotte, N, C. ..... 15.4 9.0 13.9 
eh tcccvces AM =. 286. 7.0 WA 183 Standard BIGROCY ccc cccccecves 15.8 9.0 14.1 
Rridgpt., Conn. 14.8 14.8 6.0 een ae Kerosine Diesel Standard Mt, AGP ciccocccce.e 268 9.0 14.4 
Hartford ve i de a soe) B88 T.T. FurnaceOll Stove Oll Raleigh ....c--sse+++ 16.0 9.0 14.6 
New Haven... 14.8 14.8 6.0 eee 12.3 40/199 T.T. T.T. Salisbury .....-.ss00. 15.3 9.0 13.7 
Boston, Mass, . 14.9 14.9 6.3 coo. 286 gals. (400 gals. or more) Charleston, 8. C. .... 14.5 9.0 cs 
Fall River .... 14.9 14.9 os. eee aa (ex all taxes) —— 4newanrease ge of ee 
Springfield .... 15.6 15.6 3 ous . Spartanburg .......-. Ps . avaa 
Worcester he. TAR OR bes EO SS 9 ae ig 7. New Orleans, La..... 13.3 11.0 12.8 
Prov., R. 1.... 14.9 149 60 ... 12.5 colle ay aaa 19:8 11:8 13:3 Baton Rouge ........ 13.7 11.0 12.5 
Camden, N, Pe ook ée0 aa 13.2 12.2 Phoenix * Ariz IPO 21.2 13.9 15.4 Alexandria .......... 15.1 11.0 13.7 
Albany, N. Y¥.. 14.7 14.7 6.0 13.5 12.2 Reno Nev lh 52° 21.1 13.8 15.3 Lake Charles ........ 13.8 11.0 13.1 
Binghamton .. 15.8 15.8 60 14.7 13.3 Portland Ore he hss 20.5 11.5 . Shreveport ........+.- 15.4 11.0 13.5 
Buffalo ....... 15.5 15.5 60 148 13.6 Seattle Wash. = 20.5 11.5 a New Iberia .......... 13.9 11.0 13.1 
Elmira ....... 15.8 15.8 6.0 14.8 13.4 Spokane wos rg 24 ‘3 14.8 16.3 Knoxville, Tenn, ..... 15.3 9.0 13.7 
Rochester 15.5 155 60 14.8 13.4 waesens cos. 20.5 11.5 y Memphis ....ss-eeees 15.0 9.0 13.5 
Syracuse ..... 15.4 15.4 60 14.6 13.2 Boise Idaho me egal f 28.8 15.3 16.8 Chattanooga ......... 15.2 9.0 13.6 
Watertown 16.6 166 60 15.9 14.2 Salt Lake, ss 16.5 13.0 13.5 PERIUED 000 ecctwcces 15.5 9.0 14.0 
Baltimore, Md. 14.5 14.5 7.0 ... 12.2 Honolulu, T. H... 19/3 11:6 . Little Rock, Ark. .... 15.9 8.5 14.3 
Richmond, Va. 14.5 14.5 80 14.0 12.6 Fairbanks, Alaska 34. 8 . _—? 
Charlotte, N.C.. 15.4 15.4 9.0 13.9 12.6 Juneau 21 3 het . Naphthas-T.W. & Steel Bbis. 
PE een ese eit Sco ee E 4 Min, Spirits V.M.&P. 
DUR. ccccccce 15.2 15.2 9.0 eee Taxes: Newark, N. J. : 
Boise—Se gas tax applies to mater fuel — = & over. +e oe 
neral .M.&aP. only; avgas taxes are 2c federal, 2.5c state. jé§ — Si@Ch OBIS. ...-suuue . . 
- gua > . 3 Salt Lake—7c gas tax applies to motor Tae eh ag mae 
Philadelphia, Pa. ... 16.5 18.0 ee Oe ee Saw ee eye aie .......... 8 
Pittsburgh ......... 20.0 21.0 y Washington, D. Cc. 
Honolulu—8.5c gas tax applies to motor fuel 100-499 gals. ....... 19.0 
Hea Fuel Oils—T. 4 only; avgas taxes are 2c federal, 4c terri- 500-3,599 gals. ..... 18.0 
“ee Ne. No. 6 torial. Standard Diesel/furnace oil price is 3,600 gals. & over... 16.2 
Philadelphia, Pa. ....... ony 6.90 ex lc territorial liquid fuels tax. All T.T. Steél bbis. .........-. 25.0 


Notes: 


Kerosine—Thru Penna, & Del., add 2c per 
gal. for t.w. deliveries of'less than 25 gals. 
at one time. Camden—-Add lc for deliveries of 
100-299 gals., 2c for less than 100 gals. 

Mineral Spirits prices also apply to Stod- 
dard Solvent. 


CONT'L. (N. EB. Prices are Continental's 
tankwagon prices. Current selling 

OIL prices may vary from those shown 
because of local conditions.) 


(3rd Gaso- Kero- 
(regular) Grade) line sine 
Wagon Taxes T.W. 





prices are ex Hawaiian gross income tax of 
1% to resellers, 2.5% to consumers. 


Notes: 

Gasoline—For other deliveries of Chevron 
(Regular) and Chevron Aviation 80/87, add to 
400-gals.-and-over price 1.0c for 40-199 gals.; 
0.5¢ for 200-399 gals., except for deliveries to 
Marine trade in Alaska (excluding Chevron 
Aviation 80/87) where 0.5c differential applies 
to 40-399 gal. delivery; for less than 40 gals. 
add 4.0c gal., except at Honolulu add 4.5c¢ for 
less than 40 gals. to Marine trade and less 
than 100 gals. to Shoreside trade. 
Chevron Aviation 80/87 at Salt Lake City ap- 
ply to all quantities in excess of 40 gals. 
Prices for Chevron Supreme (Premium) are 
2.0¢ gal. higher than Chevron (Regular) for 
quantity delivered, except at Salt Lake which 
is 1.5¢ gal. higher. For less than 40 gals. de- 
liveries, add 4.5¢ gal. to 400-gals.-and-over 
price, except at Honolulu, add 5.0c gal. for 


FUEL OILS—T.W. 
No.l No.2 No.4 No.6 


Atlantic City, N.J. 13. 12. 

Newark, N. J. 13 12 $3. 154 $3. 006 
Baltimore, Md. .. 13 12 3.69 2.94 

Washington, D,. C. 13. 12 3.85 2.89 

Norfolk, Va. ..... 13. 12 been odes 

Danville ......... 12 


Petersburg ...... 14 
Richmond ....... 14 


SSB PE! Sonne® 
ob bes 
wwe Ucaracnnanen 


Roanoke ........ we 13 
Charlotte, N. C. . 13 12 
Prices for ee ee 14 12 
Raleigh ......... 14 13 
Charleston, 8S. C.. .... 12 
Columbia .... rer 13 
Spartanburg ..... 


12. ee 
Taxes: Louisiana Kerosine prices” do not in- 
clude ic state tax. 


Notes: 


Denver, Colo. ... 14.8 13.8 8.0 14.7 less than 40 gals. (Marine) and less than 100 Kerosine No. 1—Atlantic City prices are 
2 16.2 8.0 17.1 gals. «Shoreside). Add to Chevron Aviation for deliveries of 300 gals. or more; add ic for 
6 4.6 8.0 15.5 80/87 quantity delivered prices, 2.0c for 91/98, 100-299 gals., 2c for less than 100 gals. 
—— > —s -. =. 5.0¢ for 100/130, and 8.0¢ for 115/145. 
: 14. 0 6 Kerosine—T.T. prices, except at Salt Lake 
Billings, * sont. eo 37.8 eee 8.0 16.5 City, apply to deliveries of 40-199 gals. For 4 > 
— sree 18.0 ade 8.0 18.2 other deliveries: less than 40 gals., add 4c; IMPERIAL — os a — + ge 
} hed Falls" eeece 17.0 Awoe 8.0 18.2 200-399 gals., deduct 3c; 400 gals. & over, OIL = Safe pe - 8. * 
ye AE da a. wees oe S 2 deduct 4c; tank car-truck trailer, deduct 5.5c. — - 
Twin Fails, ax” as ks oe ag Salt Lake City posted tank truck price is for (Reguiar Grade) ‘ Kere- 
Albuquer., N.M.. 16.0 15.0 8.5 14.9  ‘“inimum 40 gal. deliveries, sine 
Roswell ........15.3 14.3 8.5 14.2 Standard Diesel/Furnace Of] & Standard T.W. Taxes T.W. 
Santa Fe ....... 16.3 ime 9.0 15.2 Stove Oil—T.T. prices are for deliveries of 400 John’s. Nfld 25.1° 14.0 25.1 
Muskogee, Okla.. 13.7 12.7 85 12:9 gals. or more. For other deliveries: 40-199 Bt. Jonas, NEG, .. <0. : 23.6 
Y : v Is. dd 1c: 200-399 is., add 0.5¢: 1} Halifax, N. 8. .... 21.6 15.0 . 
Oklahoma City..13.5 12.5 8.5 13.1 gy oan, at Be. gals., —_ St. John, N. B. ... 21.6 13.0 23.6 
PUB civccavess BS 12.5 8.5 12.5 ed Charlottetown, 
A 8 errr 23.6 13.0 25.6 
$ Montreal, P. Q. 23.6 13.0 25.6 
tax column includes these city taxes: HUMBLE Humble Toronto, Ont. ..... 22.6 11.0 24.6 
Albuquerque & Roswell, 0.5c; Santa Fe, ic; Gasoline Gaso- Kerosine Hamilton, Ont. .... 22.6 11.0 24.6 
Cheyenne, 1c; Casper, 1c. OlL line Tank Re- Winnipeg, Man, ... 23.0 0.0 27.0 
T.W. Retail Taxes Wagon tail Brandon, Man. ... 9 9.0 28.9 
: Dallas, Tex.. 14.0 19.0 6.0 12.8 17.90 Regina, Sask. - 21.5 og 4 
Salt Lake City and Twin gasoline Ft. Worth .. 14.0 129.0 6.0 12.8 17.9 Saskatoon, Bask... 2.1 yd =3'3 
and kerosine tag At a of less Houston .... 14.0 19.0 6.0 12.8 17.9 Calgary, . 44 
than 200 gals.; ra deduct 0.5¢; San Antonio. 14.0 19.0 6.0 12.8 17.9 Edmonton, Alta... 20.0 aap . 
400 gals. and over, deduct ic. Vancouver, B. C. . 22.0 0.0 24.0 
Notes: (*) Price is for Esso Extra raiiaie. 
Notes: T.W. prices are to all classes of dealers and : 
T.W. prices are to consumers and dealers. consumers, Gasoline taxes are provincial taxes. 
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Oil PRICE SECTION 
Tank Wagon Prices (Continued) 





SOCONY VACUUM 


Mobiigas (Regular Grade) 
Cons. Dir. Cons. Dir Mobil Kerosine 
To. TH. FTW. FW. TH. Var Ff. 


10 
10. 


secs 


Boaer: 
HOH Dao nanm 


Mt. Vernon .. 
Plattsburg 

Rochester 

Syracuse Sbeveorcee 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Danbury 

Hartford 


[ae Comm: Baanre 


to to or: 


PAAAAARAMAABAAHAAARAASH 
ecooococ]ece\|oooo 
: ae 


[ea Baws eAswDoOe- @o- 
> mtn: wom: COM e- be: - 

. . oc 

+ @4- @OOH Fae 4staAee- O@- 


> om moon. 


Lancaster 
Manchester 
Portsmouth .. 
Providence, R. 
Burlington, Vt. 


AAD AAWOS 

eccococouwceoo 

os . i oe . : . cc «¢¢ ** es eA . 
SOCwWAAS CHC ON PH HOe Groene ortaatwas 


14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
15 
15 
15 
15 
16 
15 
15 
14 
15 
13 
14 
16 
15 
14 
16 
17 
15 
15 
14 
15 
1 


WACwIROSCHCON DI WOROKHOHDOSIAAAAIA 
DMO Dee waowee: Shea soawweaaoe 


WECONPROC@0; 


Mineral Spirits 4 7. : 
Te ND, (505s cath veidede od debkned® 20.5 18.5 21.5 
Taxes: N.Y.C. prices do not include 3% city sales tax applicable to price of gasoline (ex 
Discounts: 
Mobil Kerosine—Mt. Vernon T.W. less 0.5c for deliveries of 300 gals of more 
Mobilfuel Diesel—All points, 0.5¢ for T.W. deliveries of 800 gals. or more 
o_o Vernon T.W. less 0.5¢ for deliveries of 300 gals. or more. 


Syracuse V.M.&P. price is in steel barrels. Jamestown T.C. prices are delivered prices; all other T.C. prices are FOB bulk terminals 


OHIO STANDARD 
Sohio X-Tane Gasol/ne 

(Regular-Grade) Naphthas vents—Cons. T.W. 
Con- Re cC 


: 
| 


pezE 
3 
E 
aif 
Es 


4 
- 
- 
3 
6 
aé 
= 
< 

2 


Akron 
Canton ... 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Columbus 


38 
oo 


Marion ... 
Portsmouth. 
Toledo .... 
Youngstown 
Zanesville 
Taxes: Hangar opera’ 

A-10 to supplier. 
Discounts: Sohio Aviation—on contract to hangar operators and resellers, 2c off consumer t.w. 

Kerosine, Nos. 1 & 2—Prices with asterisk (*) are for t.w. or drum deliveries of 100 gals. or more; less than 100 gals., 0.5c higher. Prices at 

other points are for t.w. or drum deliveries of 50 gals. or more; less than 50 gals., 0.5¢ higher. 

Naphthas—To contract consumers off t.w. prices (except Lucas County) 300 to 999 gals., 0.5c; 1000 to 2499 gals., 0.75c; 2500 to 4999 gals., le; 

5000 or more gals., 1.5c. Lucas County: less than 50 gals., tank wagon price, 50 to 249 gals., 0.5c; 250 to 499 gals., 1c; 500 gals. or over 1 be. 
Notes: Renown (third-grade) gasoline prices are same as X-Tane unless otherwise noted. 8.8. prices are at company-operated stations. : 


INDIANA STANDARD 


Tank wagon pricés listed below were obtained by NPN correspondents who visited Standard of 
Indiana bulk plants where the company’s prices are publicly posted. Kentucky 
Red Crown (Reg. Grade) Standard 
Red Or’n. Red Cr’n. 
Cons. Dir. 
Ww T.W. 
Chicago, Ill. ... ‘ 15.5 
South Bend, Ind. A 16.5 
Detroit, Mich. . . 15.9 
Mpls.-St. Paul 
Des Moines, Ia. 
St. Louis, Mo. . 
Wichita, Kans. . 


SEaCeoCarccagan 


loolendtlanl 
BR RRRR ERE 
Aaagnn 


o 


¢ . rs ‘e 
2 19. 15.5 . 19. 21. 13.9° 13.9° 12.9° 
can pure aviation gasoline less 4c per gal. State Road Tax by supporting purchase with State Tax Exemption Form 


APAARASAABABWAS 
cococooooosesoo 
SSSSSSSSSSESS 
BooooooecooooS 
BESBENESBENES 
coooocooocooooo 
BESEESEEBBEL ES 
cooooooooooso 
RESBEEEE EEE 
Sooooeocoooo 
es . . . . . . . . . . . 
cocoocoeooooooN 
20 b0 G0 G0 G0 be Ge Ge G0 G0 G0 0 be F 
cccoesoooosoS® 
wevevovavagueal 
BVaAeoaaaaonune 
BESBEEEBEEEEE 
Busan eeaaouee 
BEBBBEEBEEEEE 
o 


pad 


or 





Furnace 01}———_—_———_- 
100 gals. 100-174 175-849 850 gals. 
& over gals. gals. & over 


‘BS 


14.3 


AAAAIAABAWAS 
ecoocoocoseouce 


chacwanuas 


, 8. 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 


Fuel Oils—T.W.—Chicago, Ill, 
Standard Stanolex TEXAS 
Heater Of! Furnace Ol) co 
1-99 gals. 15.8 é ° 
100-149 gals. 14.8 oe 
150 gals. & over .... 14.3 vais Dallas, Tex. 


Fort Worth 
150-399 gals. ....... sede 3. 
400 gals. & over .... etwe A Wichita Falls . 


SHMESEE 
EwoOGCora 
EEEERES ESE: 





a ol 


ecooeoooooooooosoo 
wT T?TtTt ttt tt tt 


Gasoline tax column includes these city & 
county taxes: Mobile, 2c city; Birmingham, le 
county; Montgomery, ic city & 1c county; Pea- 
sacola, lc city. Other taxes not included in 
prices: Georgia, kerosine, ic; 
kerosine ic; Mississippi, kerosine 0.5c. 


760 gals. & over .... 
Taxes: St. Louis, 
. Des Mot 





SoooooMsoooS 
A2A*MSASAABSIOS 
ecooooooooooS 


Port Arthur .... 7 « 
sales, occupation, Notes:—Dealer t.w. prices apply also Notes: 
added where applicable. classes of consumers with minimum delivery Consumer t.w. prices are same as net dealer 
* ‘*Temporary’’ price. 50 gals. Prices. 
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STATISTICS 





GASOLINE STOCKS DISTILLATE—KEROSINE STOCKS COMBINED 
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140 
120+ 120+ 
100 4 100+ 
a Po 
z = 
4 80+ < 80+ 
ae 3 
- + a) 60+ 
Zz z 
: $ 
= 40+ = 404 
20+ 20+ 
a 04 « 
1947 1948 1949 1950 oct NOV DEC. " 1947 1948 1949 1950 OcT. NOV. DEC. 
DECEMBER a 1951 DECEMBER 1951 
Gasoline Stocks Distillate and Kerosine Stocks Combined 
East of Rockies West of Rockies rm East of Rockies West of Rockies 
Bbls. Bbis. Bbls. Bbls. 
1947 (December 31) 76,620,000 15,683,000 1947 (December 31) 53,846,000 14,957,000 
1948 (December 31) 91,430,000 12,267,000 1948 (December 31) 85,299,000 14,664,000 
1949 (December 31) 93,628,000 17,893,000 1949 (December 31) . 82,282,000 13,813,000 
1950 (December 31) 100,876,000 15,819,000 1950 (December 31) 71,318,000 20,335,000 
1951 (December 31) 107,974,000 14,584,000 1951 (December 31) 101,668,000 7,652,000 
1951 (November 30) 98,711,000 13,767,000 1951 (November 30) 117,884,000 8,801,000 
1951 (October 31) 95,630,000 13,883,000 1951 (October 31) 127,186,000 9,262,000 
RESIDUAL STOCKS CRUDE Oll STOCKS 
280 
240 
4 200 
: : 
4 a 
P| =< 1604 
a ao 
ri re) 
S P] 120 
3 © 
— 
z = 80- 
40-4 
0 
1947 1948 1949 1950 }| OCT NOV DEC. 1 1947 1948 1949 1950 OcT. NOV. DEC. 
DECEMBER 1951 DECEMBER 1951 
Residual Stocks Crude Oil Stocks 
East of Rockies West of Rockies East of Rockies* West of Rockies 
Bbis. Bbis. Bbis. Bbis. 
1947 (December 31) 25,824,000 21,267,000 1947 (December 31) . .200,547,000 30,107,000 
1948 (December 31) 39,346,000 37,596,000 1948 (December 31) . .222,627,000 33,627,000 
1949 (December 31) 26,202,000 33,991,000 /848. (December 31) -2isi568,000 31,185,000 
1950 (December 31) 24,332,000 17,201,000 1951 (December 31) ...... ; . : - : 
1951 (December 31) . 29,852,000 13,719,000 1951 (November 30) ....... 231,904,000 28,997,000 
1951 (November 30) 31,807,000 14,984,000 1951 (October 31) ......... 232,532,000 29,629,000 
1951 (October 31) 33,220,000 15,350,000 * Includes foreign. 
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STATISTICS 





RUNS TO STILLS—CRUDE PRODUCTION Crude Runs to Stills 


ie RUNS TO STILLS East of Rockies West of Rockies 


U4 CRUDE PROD y (December) 4,511,500 838,800 
wk seiece: ly (December ) 4,826,200 894,300 
(December) 4,651,900 pope 
(December ) 5,176,750 8,500 
(December) 5,688,250 929,500 
( November ) 5,666,750 994,750 
(October) 5,503,600 985,800 





SS 


MB>£.Z0cb: KG... 
SG 


SS 


\ 
SS 


BRD... G 


S 


Crude Oil Production 


East of Rockies West of Rockies 
b/d b/d 


a 
SN 


SS 


N 


1947 (December) 4,409,700 927,200 
1948 (December) 4,738,400 949,600 
1949 (December) 4,155,900 868,400 
1950 (December) 4,715,165 959,850 
1951 (December) 5,136,063 988,050 
1951 (November) 5,158,957 984,650 
1951 (October) 3 5,259,480 988,200 


Woy 
SS 
SS 


SS 


~\ 


MILLIONS OF BARRELS DAILY 
N 


\ 
\ 


(Figures used for charts and tables are from Bureau of 

Li Mines reports for 1947-50. The figures for 1951 are from 
1947 1948 = 1949-1950 | OCT. API weekly statistics—figures used are for date nearest 
DECEMBER to end of month and will be revised as Bureau of Mines 
reports become available.) 











Gasoline Consumption by States in September 1951+ 


(American Petrol I Figures) 
Tax Ratet = —————____——_———_Month of ———9 Months Ending With———_ 
September August 1951 September 1951 September 1950 September 1951 September 1950 
Cents Gallons Gallons Gallons Gallons . Gallons 

Alabama ...... . 6 56,638,000 52,005,000 49,164,000 479,215,000 428,337,000 
Arizona ..... P ; 5 21,534,000 21,555,000 19,056,000 195,776,000 172,429,000 
Arkansas ...... - 6% 37,941,000 . . 30,843,000 317,707,000 282,184,000 
Se 4}, 387,782,000 . ¥ 343,134,000 2,846,612,000 
Colorado : e's 53,212,000 , 41,625,000 347,553,000 
Connecticut 51,342,000 . . 44,976,000 379,716,000 
SE ee 10,367,000 . . 8,801,000 82,432,000 75,536,000 
District of Columbia...... 17,846,000 . y 16,362,000 153,469,000 147,412,000 
i eee : 65,111,000 719,504,000 656,636,000 
Georgia 64,858,000 634,169,000 576,933,000 
Idaho 20,038,000 161,174,000 151,972,000 
Illinois 196,749,000 1,793,592,000 1,706,161,000 
Indiana 104,499,000 987,016,000 925,311,000 
Iowa 91,145,000 80,677,000 736,750,000 725,232,000 
Kansas .. 79,990,000 66,900,000 584,239,000 563,649,000 
Kentucky 55,902,000 50,743,000 458,215,000 434,477,000 
Louisiana 52,750,000 48,915,000 442,068,000 413,720,000 

180,516,000 172,097,000 


Maine 26,992,000 21,980,000 
437,585,000 402,568,000 


Maryland ... 
Massachusetts 772,685,000 741,300,000 
Michigan 1,575,407,000 1,460,097,000 
Minnesota 717,563,000 700,773,000 
Mississippi 353,919,000 327,475,000 
Missouri * . 
Montana 182,057,000 177,845,000 
369,819,000 349,196,000 
* * 
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SBOWOCMGeHKGaAwaH Haw awWi ow 


SAKroocoearrKraunvavs 


~e ono Oo 


oe 


Nebraska ...... 
PG bb so sup eindoe cece 
New Hampshire ......... 
EE ee 
we Pe 
oe O—EE aa 
North Carolina 

North Dakota ... 


a 
a 
aad 

+ 


we 


104 636,000 101,286,000 
1,046,194,000 969,990,000 
182,277,000 171,616,000 
1,989,110,000 

694,533,000 


ess 


201,109,000 

1,698,502,000 

534,685,000 

391,341,000 

1,772,480,000 1,669,873,000 

136,176,000 127,839,000 

388,065,000 345,797,000 
216,974,000 


ADP MIWAWGM HAASAN WU OATS SS ADAAS eS 


Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina . 
South Dakota 


Ps 


SSN SONNN 
na 


“te 
CMe DoOnrnrrrmaus wa 
nN 


S588: 


o8 
3223223 2223: 


REESS 
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West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


Pe 
3 
Proceso 


750,397,000 
109,177,000 101,240,000 


Beeer 
— 
eo 
1 


~ | © 
=| 3: 
MA 
_ 


+ 





Total 46 States and D. of C. 
Daily Average 
Change from previous year: 


Total Change wig x 2,491,407 
Percentage change in Daily Average ............ Barve tr . geet y+ 


had 
a 
4 
wn 


31,943,548,000 29, 452,141,000 
117,009,000 107,883,000 


; 
§3|8 


* Not available at time of printing. 
t These are state tax rates per gallon. In addition there is the federal tax of 1.5c per gal. 
*t Consumption in August 1951 was 9,813,000 gals. 


t In general, these figures include all gasoline sold or consumed within the confines of the state, regardless of whether it w 
nontaxable purpose. , Tega it was for a taxable or 
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CLASSIFIED 


DISPLAYED: Advertisements set in special type or with border— 
50 per column inch. 


“Positions Wanted’’—-15 cents a word. Minimum charge $3 per insertion 
$13. 
UNDISPLAYED: ‘For Sale’, ‘““‘Wanted to Buy”, 


Box number counts 2 words. Copy must reach us by Wednesday 


“Help Wanted", preceding date of issue. 


“Business Opportunities’, 


charge $7.50 per insertion. 


Miscellaneous classi.ica- 
tions set in type this size without border—30 cents a word. Minimum 


All classified advertisements are payable in advance. 


No agency commission or cash discounts on classified advertisements 





Position Open 


OPERATIONS SUPERINTENDENT with 22 
years experience in plant operation and all 
phases of truck distribution for a major oil 
company would like to associate with a 
progressive petroleum marketing company in 
the vicinity of New York where initiative and 
ambition to increase operating efficiency would 
be appreciated. BOX NO. 606, 


Business Opportunity 


FOR SALE: Two New England gasoline and 
fuel oil businesses with real estate, equipment 
valued at $165,000 for both. Smaller one about 
$47.000 BOX 607. 


For Sale 


FOR SALE: 6—500 gal. open head, round 
steel tanks for oil storage. Reasonable 
SHOOBSOL CO., 216 President St., Passaic, 
N. J. 


TWO FRAZIERS, 4000 gallon, 3 compart- 
ments, double buikheads, 10.00x20 tires, clean, 
$1750.00 each SPRINGFIELD BODY & 
TRAILER COMPANY, 1631 College Ave., 
Springfield, Missouri, Telephone 25526, 


NEW AND USED 4000 gallon single axle 
trailers, also new and used 5000 to 6600 gal- 
lon tandem trailers. BRUCE E, HACKETT 


CO., 621 West 58th St., Kansas City, Mo., 
Hiland 1385. 


For Sale 


FOR SALE: Fruehauf. single axle, 4085 plus 
1% 4 compartments, double bulkheads, 6” 
air brakes, 10.00x20 tires. EHT Mack, 1944 
10.00x20 tires, practically new motor, im- 
mediate delivery, $3,000.00 ASSOCIATED 
TRANSPORT COMPANY, 6840 Forest Park 
Road, Dallas, Texas, Telephone Dixon 9705. 





TANK TRAILERS 
1944 Progress—2000 gallon—semi-9.00/20 
tires—air brakes—-2 compartments-—side 
cabinets and bucket box. $895.00 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 
1240 Triplett Bivd. Akron, Ohio 














Tightness of LP-Gas Supply 
And Transportation Continues 


NEW YORK—cContinued scarcity 
of transportation as well as product 
feature reports of trade sources con- 
cerning status of liquefied gasses. 
Demand for LP-gas remained strong, 
it was said. 

Prices generally Were reported at 
“top ceilings” of individual suppliers 
and resale agents, although some 
sources said tank cars were so dif- 
ficult to obtain that, in some in- 
stances, he was selling slightly under 
his ceilings when buyer could fur- 
nish transportation. 

Prices FOB Group 3 of principal 
manufacturers remained unchanged 
at 4c for propane, 4.5c for butane and 
butane-propane mixtures; some sell- 
ers with higher ceilings said they had 
been able to make sales at prices 
“more than twice that high.” 

In Houston area, propane quota- 
tions ranged from 3 to 4c. New York 
Harbor suppliers quoted prices rang- 
ing from 7 to 8.5c. 


Venezuela Formula Marks 
Crude Pricing Departure 


NEW YORK-——wNew formula for 
computing value of heavier Vene- 
zuelan crudes for royalty purposes 
may lead industry to take another 
look at its long-standing, widely used 
practice of making straight 2c allow- 
ance for each degree of gravity vari- 
ation in calculating crude prices. 

One exception to practice has 
existed for some time in pricing of 
heavy California crudes more or less 
in. line with heavy fuel prices. Thus, 
for crudes in 12-to-18 degrees gravity 
range in one field in California, dif- 
ferentials of 4c, 5c, 6c and 7c exist 
between degrees of gravity. 

New Venezuelan formula calls for 
allowance of about 6.5c per degree 
of gravity variation (upward through 
24 degrees) from grade of 14 degrees, 
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whose price relates to combination 
cf cargo prices of heavy fuel at U. S. 
Gulf. 

Price of Venezuela’s 14 gravity 
crude, formerly based on price of West 
Texas crude, now will be average of 
lowest of half the Gulf Bunker “C” 
quotations in Platt’s Oilgram at any 
one time up to total of 8, less 1c per 
kbl. for cargo loading. 

With price*of 25 gravity left tied 
to West Texas crude, “straight line” 
interpolation decided on in framing 
of formula results in allowance of 
ebout 6.5¢c for each degree of gravity 
in 14-through-24 range. 

Values of crudes below 14 gravity 
will be determined by agreement with 
individual producers. 

For crudes above 24 gravity, and 
using postings of major crude buyers 
as published in NATIONAL PETRO- 
LEUM NEWS, formula leaves those 
below 30 gravity tied to West Texas 
prices, those between 30 and 34 grav- 
ity tied to combination of West Texas 
and East Texas crudes, and those 
above 34 gravity tied to East Texas 
crudes—with following difference: 

West Texas prices now are defined 
as average of West Texas sour and 
Fullerton-grade prices. 


World War Il Records ‘Dead’ 


WASHINGTON—Records for the 
“great majority” of World War II 
contracts now can be destroyed, ac- 
cording to General Services Adminis- 
trator Jess Larson. 

Former war contractors were 
warned, however, to be certain that 
records eligible for destruction are 
not needed for tax or other purposes 
not related tc the settlement of war 
contracts. 

Records of any contract which was 
completed or settled before Dec. 31, 


1946, may be destroyed after Dec. 31, 


1951. If a contract was settled after 
Dec. 31, 1946, records may be de- 
stroyed five years from the date of 
settlement. 





National Crude-Product Price 
Spread Remains Steady—IPAA 


WASHINGTON Spread between 
crude oil price average and refined 
products price average computed by 
Independent Petroleum Assn. _ of 
America for eight crude producing 
areas and nine refinery markets, in- 
cluding California, was unchanged for 
the s.xth consecutive month in De- 
cember— $1.14 per bbl., according to 
report of the association just issued. 

Excluding California, IPAA’s re- 
fined products average was down Ic 
per bbl. at $3.65 and, with crude av- 
erage unchanged at $2.63, crude-prod- 
ucts spread declined 1c to $1.02. In- 
crease of 0.1c per gal. in kerosine av- 
erage was more than offset by 0.04c 
decline in gasoline average; light and 
heavy fuel averages were unchanged 
in December. 

IPAA’s averages for December 
1950, and November and December 
1951, follow: 


Tabie I—California Included 


Refined products in 9% Dee. Nov. Dee. 
Refinery Markets: 1950 81951 1951 
Motor Gasoline (c gal). 11.22 11.41 11.3% 
Kerosine (c gal.) P 9.81 9.84 9.92 
Light Fuel (c gal.) ae 8.41 8.62 8.62 
Heavy Fuel (c gal.) . ; 4.29 4.39 4.39 
Average above 4 products: 
Cents per gal. .. 8.65 8.81 8.80 
Dollars per bbl. . ; 3.63 3.7 3.70 
Crude Pet. in 8 areas 
($ bbl.) ‘ 2.56 


Table 1l—California Excluded 


Refined products in 8 Dec. Nov. Dee. 
Refinery Markets: 1950 1951 195! 
Motor Gasoline (c gal.). 11.27 11.26 11.22 
Kerosine (c gal.) . 9.26 9.30 9.40 
Light Fuel (c gal.) .. 8.39 8.53 8.53 
Heavy Fuel (c gal.) .. 4.35 4.45 4.45 
Average above 4 products: 
Comte Of Gel. sic. eee es 8.66 8.71 5.6% 
Dollars per bbl. . ‘ 3.64 3.66 3.65 
Crude Pet. in 7 areas 
($ bbl.) Sous 2.63 2.43 2.63 
Prices shown above are weighted averages 
based on low quotations as published in Na- 
TIONAL PerTrRoLeuM News, and prepared by 
IPAA to reflect trend in oil prices and should 
not be interpreted as showing actual sales 
realization for producers or refiners. 
(See NPN June 13, p. 49 for weights allotted 
by IPAA to the various refinery districts, 
products and crude.) 
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FIRST DISTRIBUTOR ‘COUNCIL’ held by Cities Service, May 17, 1950. At this Pittsburgh meeting for Pennsylvania jobbers are 
(left to right): Joseph M. Ditz, J. Ditz Oil Co,, Fryburg; Ray B. Kennedy, Kennedy Bros. Oil Co., Corsica; C. A. Giblin, Cities Service 
Pittsburgh division manager; Harry J. Lang, Pittsburgh division wholesale salesman; W. L. Puff, W. L. Puff Oil Co., Butler; and 


W. T. Collins, S. I. Yoder Oil Co., Belleville 


Supplier Pools Know-How with Jobbers to Solve Problems 


This is the second of two articles on City Service’ program of 
building sound relations with its jobbers. The first article (see NPN, 
Dec. 26, p. 43) described how small groups of jobbers (ideally six) 
and several company men hold round-table discussions to solve jobber 


problems. 


This article gives specific examples of how jobber ques- 


tions are answered through the council method. 


By NPN Staff Writer 


Cities Service’ program of sitting 
down with the jobber to work out 
his problems in group “councils” has 
provided a wealth of information for 
improving distributor operations. 

A study showed that for each three 
problems raised, two were quickly 
solved by either jobbers or company 
men during the council. The com- 
pany has been impressed by the 
speed with which jobbers come up 
with answers on the spot. 

Following is a summary of typical 
questions asked in councils, with solu- 
tions given during the meeting, or 
following study by the company. The 
summary is in two sections—ques- 
tions answered by jobbers, and ques- 
tions answered by the company. 


Jobbers Answered These 
Questions 


Dealer Problems 


How can you find dealers who 
know how to run their business right? 


You can’t find them. You have to 
teach them. We hold get-together 
meetings in which the dealers talk. 
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Take keeping books, for example. 
One dealer will show how he does it 
and how it works out. Other dealers 
get the idea. I could talk to them for 
a week, and they couldn't get it. 


Rents to dealers are my biggest 
headache. Is there a good answer? 

We use incentive rent: so much 
per gal. to a maximum sum per 
month, and then no increase over 
that amount. That helps them build 
business, and then encourages them 
to get more than expected. We take 
good operators from competitors who 
set too high rent to start, and keep 
jumping it as the dealer builds the 
business. a 

My dealers hate to ring doorbells. 
They feel they’re begging. How can 
I get that out of their heads? 

One of my dealers rings a doorbell, 
hands the man a can of oil too heavy 
or too light, saying: “Here’s a gift. 
If it isn’t the right weight, bring it 
cown to my station, and I'll give you 
the correct weight—just to get ac- 
quainted.” It works. 

What can I have my dealers do to 
pick up accessory sales—especially 
in one-man stations? 

We find that having a small can 


or accessory in the pocket to hand 
to the driver while you're finding 
“how many” he wants is a good way. 
You ask him to read- what it says. 
The can will sell itself six times out 
of 10. 


Where can you find dealers with 
enough money to stock 9 station? 


Such men are scarce. If a dealer 
has $1,000, we match it. Then there’s 
enough to carry a full line. Dealers 
pay us back over a year. Then their 
capital doubles. 


How can I get dealers to clean up 
their stations, and keep them clean? 

I can’t guarantee this will work, 
but I’m trying to set an example. 
My drivers are in clean uniforms, my 
towels are washed every night. My 
warehouse and yards look as good 
as I can make them. Maybe, like 
the measles, it will be catching. 


Capital—Finances 


How can capital be obtained to car- 
ry an extra-large commercial account 
that pays at the end of the month, 
but would owe me nearly $5,000 by 
that time? 


Will you make money on the busi- 
ness? Can you prove it? If so, go 
to a bank or a commercial credit 
house. There’s always a place to get 
the money if you have the business, 
if there’s a profit, and if the custom- 
er’s credit is also good. 


How much expense is justified in 
bookkeeping ? 


Auto dealers know their cash posi- 
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tion every day. They have profit and 
loss statements in every department 
each month, They make good money. 
Distributors can’t afford to be with- 
out balance and profit and loss state- 
ments each month. I failed once be- 
cause of poor records. Now I make 
sure of having the best. 


Service stations—good ones—cost 
$50,000. How can a distributor make 
money on such investments? 

Get the man first. Then look for 
a station for him. A good man in a 
second-rate station will do better for 
himself and for you, than a fair man 
in a palace of a station. It isn’t the 
property that does the business, it’s 
the man. 


Why should I gamble in new in- 


vestments in real estate these days? 
Things look pretty high to me? 

When you have money, things are 
high. When you don’t have money, 
things are cheap. Business means 
taking a risk. You must speculate 
some. Whenever you eliminate all 
risk, you've wound up your business. 
It’s a museum. 


Fuel Oil 


Winter is my tough time. How 
can a distributor finance his fuel oil 
accounts? 

We have a budget plan. You esti- 
mate a customer’s yearly fuel bill, 
and divide by 10. Skip hot summer 
months. The customer starts paying 
in September and keeps on through 





REVOLUTIONARY 
4" AND 6” 
TRUCK TANK 
VALVES 


OFFER WEIGHT SAVING OF 
AS MUCH AS 50 TO 100 LBS. 
PER VALVE 


COMBINATION 
CROSS AND 
CHECK VALVES 


Standord 4” valve weighs only 29% pounds! 





@ New, exclusive, lightweight 
pressed steel bodies also give 
added strength, greater efficiency | 


Increase pipe sizes on your tank trucks | 
to speed up unloading time, and thus | 
cut costs. For utmost economy and 
efficiency, use these new Philadelphia 
Valve Co. valves. They're durable, re- 
sist abuse, and have been tested to 
pressures of 400 Ib. per sq. in. without 
leakage. 

Their secret is their revolutionary 
construction. They are made with our 
exclusive, patented, lightweight pressed 
steel bodies, which eliminate heavy 
castings and at the same time give 
added strength. An increased number 
of bolts keeps the lightweight, round 
flanges securely tight; these valves 
won't leak even at high pressures. The 
4” valves have eight *” S.A.E. bolts; 
the 6” valves twelve *4” bolts. 

Send today for catalog #170, which 
illustrates and describes our complete line. 





90° ANGLE 
VALVES 

6” valve weighs 
only 35 pounds! Made in both 4” and 6” sizes. 








CROSS VALVES 
Some as angle valves, but with additional outlet. 





PHILADELPHIA VALVE COMPANY 


3415 Aramingo Avenue 
Philadelphia 34, Pa. 
PACIFIC COAST DISTRIBUTORS: 


Oil Marketing Equipment Co., 325 Fremont'St., San Francisco 5, Cal. 
Howard Supply Co., 5125 Santa Fe Avenue, Los Angeles 11, Cal. 
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GATE VALVES 
4” and 6” sizes in either heat-treated aluminum, 


Homtsl, 


bronze, or galvanized iron. 4” ol 
valve weighs only 16 pounds; 6” only 39 pounds. 








| 





June. You have the money in ad- 
vance, and can return the difference, 
if any, when he is planning a vaca- 
tion. 

How can I cut the cost of deliver- 
ing fuel oil? 


You'll have to get customers to 
put in larger tanks. These 275-gal. 
outfits will break anyone in this 
climate (cold winter). In turn, you 
should use larger tanks on your 
trucks. After that, you should have 
your accountant study the sales and 
expenses of each route. That will at 
Jeast show you where the “money 
leakage’”’ is. 

I have a lot of kerosine accounts. 
None have more than 50-gal. drums. 
I'm losing money supplying them, but 
I like the volume. How can I solve 
that one? 


Why not turn them over to an 
agent or peddler? Those fellows can 
make out where you and I can’t. 


Advertising—Promotion 


How do you distributors build a 
station business? 


You start building the business 
when you start the building. We go 
out and shop all other stations 
around. We note what they fail to 
do. From that, we judge what peo- 
ple want and need. We advertise 
these services. 

What is a good Christmas gift for 
a distributor’s customers? 

We give Christmas candles. They 
are made from petroleum. We say, 
“Wax is nice on a Christmas tree. 
It’s bad on a motor oil.” 

How can I get my fuel oil custom- 
ers to buy gasoline from my dealers? 

There’s no one sure way. Have the 
fuel oil drivers give customers lists 
of your stations. Tell how good your 
gasoline and oil work in the trucks. 
Put stuffers in with the bill. Tell 
customers their credit is good for 
more than fuel oil. Have dealers 
solicit them by giving dealers the 
names of your fuel oil customers in 
their neighborhood. Give customers 
extra greetings whenever they come 
in to try gasoline or oil. 

What’s a good advertising stunt? 

We don’t like stunts. Repetition 
of your name is the best advertis- 
ing. But here’s one that has made us 
lots of friends. Go along where there 
are parking meters. When you see 
an expiration put a cent into the 
meter. Put your card under the 
windshield wiper explaining how you 
can prevent trouble for them on the 
road, too. 

How can I get the ratio of motor 
oll to gasoline up? 

When we open a new station or 
liave an excuse to celebrate, instead 
of giving dishes, we give away an oil 
drain, engine flush and a fill of motor 
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oil. That's a legitimate sample, just 
like a cigar or a toy. 


Personnel 

Where can you find good manag- 
ers? I need an assistant who under- 
stands accounting. 

Banks often have fine young men 
who have been- trained to keep track 
of money. Their earnings are pretty 
low, and slaw to increase. I’ve found 
banks a good place to drop hints 
when I have an opportunity for a 
good man. 

How can you hold truck drivers 
these days? 

Pay a bonus for new accounts or 
new business from old accounts. Pay 
an annual bonus in sales and profits. 
They hate to quit when they see 
they’re building something year after 
year. 

How can I keep other employes 
who want to work for big companies? 

We have held ours with group in- 
surance, but showing how they can 
take courses and learn how to fill a 
new job seems the best system. 


Credit—Collections 


Is there any way to hold down ac- 
counts receivable. I’m a poor man 
to say, “no.” I hate to dun people. 

Most good salesmen are slow on 
the collection side. My wife keeps 
the books and lets the customers 
know when it would be nice if they 
paid up. A year ago I didn’t know 
where my money was. Today I can 
count on it. Get a woman to handle 
the credit and collections. 


Company Answered These 
Questions 


Deaier Problems 


Where can we find qualified young 
men to become dealers? 

The company gave the name of the 
president of a nearby college offering 
a course in business administration, 
plus the name of the instructor in re- 
tail marketing. The college had 27 
men about to graduate, looking for 
business opportunities. 


Should we encourage our dealers 
to advertise? 

Special instructions were prepared 
an how to advertise for less than $5 
per week. Over 13,000 copies have 
been distributed. 


How can a dealer sell more motor 
oil? He has room for only one lift. 

Quick oil change equipment was 
suggested, and available types ex- 
plained. The name of a hand pump 
manufacturer was also given. 

How can our dealers’ lube men be 
shown how to improve their work? 

Traveling coaches were provided. 


Dealers make up their own sales 
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stories. Can we have an outline of 
the features of each product? 

“Customer-benefit” vest pocket 
booklets were prepared. The descrip- 
tion and benefits of each automotive 
product were published and given to 
dealers and their men. 


Training 


Can I be taught how to sell com- 
mercial accounts? They talk in tech- 
nical terms I don’t understand? 

The services of a specialist were 
made available both to teach and de- 
monstrate successful methods. 


The men who maintain our pumps 
and compressors spoil more than they 
fix. Where can they be trained? 





Arrangements were made to in- 


Don't pay for extra size, extra weight, 
extra refinements when this rugged 
litle Tokheim Power-Pump will 
serve the needs of your consumer 
customers. Only 39” high. Designed 
specifically for farms, industrial and 
business use. Ruggedly built to high 
Tokheim manufacturing standards. 
Attractively priced. Ideal for use by 
oil companies in boosting consumer 
volume. Investigate today. Call 

your Tokheim representative 

or write factory for literature. 


OKHEIM 


General Products Division 


TORNEIM OIL TANK AND PUMP 


Wabosh Avenue, Fort Wayne 1, Indiana 
Factory Branch: 1309 Howard Street, Son Francisco 3, Californie 


clude such men in company main- 
tenance and repair classes and shops. 

Will you allow our salesman to at- 
tend your school for dealers? 

Arrangements were made. 

We need a training program for 
our tank truck drivers. 

“Things drivers should be, do, and 
know” was prepared for jobbers with 
this problem. 


Supplier Relations 


Can your salesmen be taught not 
to waste our time? 

Investigation showed company 
salesmen were selling only. They 
were given course in small business 
management. 

Why does your salesman always 








IMPORTANT FEATURES 


Weather resisting finish — 4 HP motor 
—only 39” high— delivers approxi- 
mately 10 gations per minute — built-in 
check valve and by-pass valve — 
meter optional—easily installed— 
Underwriters’ approved. 


COMPANY 
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visit me when I’m out in the terri- 
tory? 

Company salesmen now work on 
echedules. Jobbers are notified by 
postcard three days in advance of 
the next visit by a salesman. 


Why does it take so long for your 
office people to handle our questions? 

The company held meetings of of- 
fice personnel to explain that distri- 
butors are the most important part of 
the company’s business, and that they 
are the inlet of funds to pay salaries. 


Why does it take men on your 
staff so long to give us decisions? 


Directories of staff executives and 
their responsibilities are being pre- 
peared and distributed. Jobbers had 
been sending matters to the wrong 
men, and had been covering several 
problems in a single request. 


Capital—Finances 


How can I increase my working 
capital ? 
The jobber was given the U.S. De- 
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partment of Commerce booklet, ‘The 
Small Business Man and Source of 
Loans.” 


Can bankers be convinced that ser- 
vice stations are a good investment 
for distributors? 


Typical landlord and distributor 
profit statements were gathered and 
made available for presentation to 
banks and other lenders. 


How can we meet a “guaranteed 
repair insurance plan”? 

An outline of risks under such a 
plan was given, with the name of a 
private insurer. 


General Operations 


Where can plans be obtained for 
a combination bulk plant and high- 
way service station? 


Company engineers studied the site 
and requirements, and furnished 
plans. 


What can be done about competi- 
tion from self-service stations? 


As this question concerned many 
distributors, a special study was 
made. This revealed _ self-service 
could attract only one class of motor- 
ists. Few customers of this type 
lived in the jobber’s territory, so his 
fears were groundless. 


Will my home town grow? Will 


it be more or less prosperous? 

The market research facilities of 
a@ nearby college were explained. A 
contact with the dean of marketing 
was suggested to locate such predic- 
tions already published. It was also 
suggested a special study could be 
undertaken as a research project by 
students. 


We need advice in appraising exist- 
ing service stations or new sites. 
Where can we get such experts? 

Services of such specialists were 
made available. 


Are there rules to guide us in giv- 
ing credit to our customers? 


Credit managers prepared instruc- 
tions for judging credit and holding 
bad debt losses within reasonable 
limits. 


We are being squeezed between 
competitive prices and higher cost of 
labor and materials. How can we 
survive? 


The company’s earning promotion 
program, developed during the de- 
pression of 1930, was explained. This 
provides for repeated employe con- 
ferences, seeking suggestions for add- 
ing profitable business and subtract- 
ing needless expense. 

How can we avoid injury in lifting 
drums and cases to and from delivery 
trucks? 

The company gave the name and 
address of the manufacturer of a 
hand winch tail gate elevator. 
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1951 Station ‘Gas’ Prices Up 0.23c, Margins Same as '50 


The average U. S. service station 
dealer received the same margin in 
1951 as he did in 1950—the indicated 
margin being 4.98c. 


Service station gasoline prices in 
the U. S. in 1951 averaged 20.31c— 
0.23c higher than the year before. 
The tax bite, however, added another 
6.84c, to bring total price to the mo- 
torist up to an average of 27.15c— 
0.39c higher than in 1950. 

The average state gasoline tax in- 
creased 0.07c to 5.16c, only a slight 
rise, but the federal boost of 0.5c on 
Nov. 1 put sizeable extra load on mo- 
torist’s motor fuel bill. Total average 
tax bill amounted to 6.84c per gal. in 
1951. 


The lowest average posted price at 
stations was in Philadelphia—17.73c 
(ex taxes). Highest average price 
was in Charleston, W. Va.—23.20c. 
In 1950 highest price was in Boise, 
Idaho—23.15c. 

Highest indicated dealer margin in 
1951 was 7.10c at Charleston, W. Va., 
the same amount and same location 
as in 1950. Two cities tied in 1951 


for lowest indicated dealer margin, 
2.55c at both Hartford, Conn., and 
Charlotte, N. C. Lowest in 1950 was 
2.52c at Salt Lake City. 

Figures used in the above article 
and in the table below were re- 
ported by The Texas Co. and com- 
piled by American Petroleum Insti- 
tute. 


N. Carolina Top Road Builder 
In ‘50; N. Y. Heads Fund List 


Leading road builder in the country 
last year was North Carolina, accord- 
ing to statistics from Commerce De- 
partment’s Bureau of Public Roads. 
A total of 9,952 miles of roads was 
surfaced by that state in 1950. 

On the basis of federal highway aid 
granted last week by Congress, how- 
ever, it looks as if New York and 
Texas may lead the field between now 
and 1955. All told, Congress author- 
ized a total of $500 million for fed- 
eral highway aid, with top grants 
going to: 

New York, $31 million; Texas, $30 


1951 Yearly Average Dealer and Service Station Prices For 
Regular-Grade Gasoline in 50 Representative Cities* 
(Cents per Gallon) 


Portiand, Me 
Manchester, N. H. 
Burlington, Vt. 
Boston, Mass, . 
Providefice, R. 1. . 
Hartford, Conn. . 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

New York, N. Y 
Newark, N. J. 6 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dover, Del. ... 
Baltimore, Md. . 
Washington, D. C. 
Charleston, W. Va 
Norfolk, Va. . 
Charlotte, N. C 
Charleston, 8. C. 
Atlanta, Ga. : 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Birmingham, Ala 
Vicksburg, Miss. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Lexington, Ky. . 
Youngstown, Ohio 
South Bend, Ind. 
Chicago, Ill. 

Detroit, Mich. 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 
Twin Cities, Minn 
Fargo, N. D. .... 
Huron, 8. D. 

Omaha, Neb. ... 

Des Moines, lowa 

St. Louis, Mo. , 
Wichita, Kans. . 
Tulsa, Okla. ..... 
Little Rock, Ark. 
New Orleans, La. .... 
Houston, Tex. ........ 
Albuquerque, N. Mex 
Denver, Colo. . iad 
Casper, Wyo. 

Butte, Mont. pebacd 
Boise, Idaho ........ 
Salt Lake City, Ut 
Reno, Nev. 

Phoenix, Ariz. o. 
San Francisco, Calif. .. 
Portland, Ore. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Average United States . 
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Authority: The Texas Co. 


Compiled by A.P.I 


million; California, $26 million; Penn- 
sylvania, $23 million, and Illinois, $22 
million. Smallest grant was for $2 
million to Vermont. 

Federal participation will be limited 
to one-half the total cost of road 
projects, except in public-land states 
where participation may be increased 
above 50% by one-half of percentage 
of area of state that is public land. 
Funds will be available until June 30, 
1955. 

On performance in 1950, Texas 
ranked second to North Carolina as 
a road builder, with 4,143 miles sur- 
faced. Other states over the 2,000- 
mile mark were: Iowa, Kansas and 
Kentucky. Rhode Island surfaced 
only 10 miles. Others surfacing less 
than 100 miles were: Connecticut, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey and Ver- 
mont. 

North Carolina also leads all states 
with total surfaced road mileage (45,- 
276), followed by Virginia (43,965), 
Pennsylvania (37,993) and Texas (36,- 
323). No others were over the 20,- 
000-mile mark, with Rhode Island at 
the bottom with 844 miles of surfaced 
roads. Being the smallest state in 
area, the bottom rating isn’t surpris- 
ing. 


New Rubber Consumption See 
Reaching New High in 1952 


NEW YORK—New rubber con- 
sumption will reach an all-time rec- 
ord high in 1952, Rubber Manufac- 
turers Assn. predicts. 

Association projects 1952 consump- 
tion, as compared with two preced- 
ing years, as follows: 

(Figures in tons) 
Type 1950 1951(Est.) 1952(Est.) 
Synthetic 538,000 775.000 871,000 
Natural 720,000 460,000 465,000* 
1,258,000 1,235,000 1,336,000 


* Including balance 


latex 

That such consumption in 1952 will 
be possible reflects upward surge of 
synthetic rubber production, bridging 
dwindling supply of natural rubber 
available to industry, association says. 

Tire production in 1951 was report- 
ed as follows: 


420,000 dry natural, 


1951 1950 
66,000,000 78,508,174 
17,600,000 14,155,842 


Passenger tires ‘ 
Truck and bus tires.. 





Motor Fuel Prices, Taxes, Costs 


(Average for 50 Representative U. 8. Cities) 

Average Local, State Average Total 

Retail and Cost Per Gal. 

Year Price Fed. Taxes to Consumer 
1939 ... $0.1131 $0.1875 
1940 .. 0.1275 0.1841 
1941 . 0.1330 0.1923 
1942 .. 0.1446 0.2043 
1943 .. 0.1456 0.2053 
1944 .. 0.1462 0.2059 
1945 ... 0.1448 0.2050 
1946 .. 0.1469 0.2077 
1947 .. 0.1693 0.2311 
1948 .. 0.1954 0.2588 
1949 0.2027 0.2679 
1950 ... 06.2008 0.2675 
-. 0.2031 0.2715 
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Union Oil Extends Credit Card Use 
To Car Dealers for Motor Repairs 


LOS ANGELES—Union Oil of Cal- 
ifornia has extended use of its credit 
cards to motor maintenance in au- 
thorized new-car dealer garages as 
a sales device to enlarge the market- 
ing potential of its products. 

It is part of a program called the 
“Royal Triton Maintenance Program”, 
“Royal Triton” being the designation 
of the company’s premium motor oil. 

Union Oil has been pushing the 
sale of its premium motor oil at new 
car dealer garages. Object is to try 
to make car-buyers Union Oil cus- 
tomers while they’re going through 
the transaction of buying a new car. 
The company believes that if the new- 
car dealer recommends “Royal Tri- 
ton”, the new-car buyer is a good 
bet for the company’s service sta- 
tions. 

In return for the favor of endors- 
ing Union Oil's product, the latter 
allows the new-car dealer to take ad- 
vantage of Union Oil’s credit set-up. 
As Arthur C. Stewart, vice president 
for marketing, put it, “The company 
welcomes the support of the new 
car dealers and is returning the favor 
by endorsing and promoting their me- 
















chanical services by permitting them 
to be charged on Union Oil credit 
cards.” 

This program, inaugurated Nov. 1, 
prevails in the company’s western 
states marketing area, according to 
J. S. Foster, manager of sales serv- 
ices. Authorized car dealers can dis- 
play their signs indicating that credit 
cards are honored. 

The company views this device as 
complementary to service station op- 
erations and likely to create more 
customer potential for the stations. 
Here’s what Mr. Stewart says, “Just 
as service stations are primarily suit- 
ed to take care of the motorists’ 
daily needs for gasoline, oil, tires, 
etc., so the car dealer is best quali- 
fied to give periodic services, motor 
tune-ups, repairs and mechanical ad- 
justments. Although both groups of- 
fer lubrication service, they can each 
benefit from the sales programs of 
the other. They all lead to increased 
usefulness: of the automobile and 
pleasure of the customer.” 

Mr. Foster described the device as 
a tie-in between new-car dealers and 
Union’s service station operators. 


Promotion of this plan will be han- 
died as part of the over-all promo- 
tion program, rather than playing a 
feature part, according to Mr. Fos- 
ter. 


Company expressed the belief it has 
introduced a new marketing feature 
by extending credit card usage in this 
form. 


Before Customer’s Eye 


“Seeing is believing’ is the ap- 
proach used by a Sohio dealer in 
Cleveland in showing customers how 
Ohio Standard’s new HQD premium 
oil takes “dirt” from an engine. 


He has two pop bottles to display. 
One contains “dark” oil taken from 
a 1950 car engine at the 1,000 mile 
HQD oil change. The other contains 
noticeably lighter-color oil drained 
from the same engine at the second 
1,000-mile change. Bottles are aimed 
at illustrating how HQD picks up 
engine dirt when first used, leaving 
engine so clean that the second 
change shows much less dirt content. 


The dealer has labeled his bottles 
with the HQD insignia clipped from 
blank forms used in Sohio’s introduc- 
tory prize contest to choose slogans 
for the new oil. He has penciled on 
bottles data describing their contents. 





Rapidly becoming one of America’s 
fastest selling oils, HI-V-l offers dealers extra 
protection in its versatility, refined as it is for use in any climate! 
In the Middle West . . . on the East and West Coasts . . . for Overseas 
exportation . . . HI-V-I fills the bill for better lubrication and it will fill 
the till for dealers and jobbers, with repeat sales from satisfied cus- 
tomers! Every dealer is assured of reliable, speedy delivery of orders 
because of the strategic location of Champlin warehouse stocks. Write, 
wire or phone today for information on a protected sales territory! 


Complete warehouse stocks of HI-V-l motor oil are available at: Enid and Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma; Superior, Omaha, Grand Island and Lincoln, Nebraska; Hutchinson, Kansas; Mason 
City and Rock Rapids, lowa; Denver, Colorado, and Amarillo, Texas, 


A Product of CHAMPLIN REFINING COMPANY, Enid, Oklahoma. 
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UNLOADING an oil cargo at Shell Oil's St. Paul terminal is the new towboat Delta Cities on her maiden voyage. 


a r, 


Owned by 


Lake Tankers Corp. the new boat has controllable and reversible stainless steel propellers 


New Integrated Oil Tow-Barge Unit 
Designed for Speed and Efficiency 


BY DOROTHY J. WARREN 
Special NPN Correspondent 


ST. PAUL, Minn. — An excellent 
example of the rapid technical prog- 
ress and growing efficiency of the 
waterways’ industry is the million 
dollar motor-vessel Delta Cities, flag- 
ship of the Lake Tankers Corp., and 
her integrated tow. 

The only American vessel equipped 
with Swedish stainless steel propel- 
lers of the controllable reversible 
type, this towboat in the oil trade 
made navigation history into the Twin 
Cities in mid-November. 

After battling a snowstorm through 
a channel choked with slush ice, the 
boat tied up at the St. Paul Shell ter- 
minal completing its maiden trip from 
St. Louis in record time. Despite the 
fact that the boat lost nine hours in 
fog and snow, she made the 690-mile 
upriver run from St. Louis in 4 days 
and 4 hours. The normal time is 
ebout 5 days. 

Fighting a stiff headwind, the boat 
with her tow of 40,000 bbls. made 
13-miles per hour in Lake Pepin, 
Capt. Morris Burdge, master, re- 
ported. This is the usual speed for 
vessels traveling downstream. 

The boat averaged about 10% miles 
per hour against the current on the 
upper Mississippi. This includes lock- 
ing time. Speed on the lower Missis- 
sippi with a 100,000 bbl. cargo is 
about 71% miles per hour upstream. 
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The propellers, 108 inches in diam- 
eter, are believed to be the largest 
of their type in the country. Al- 
though they are the first to be 
brought here, the manufacturer has 
over 100 in service in other parts of 
the world. They are the same as 
those used by Swedish ships for 
breaking ice in the harbors of Stock- 
holm, Copenhagen and in Finland. 

The pitch is varied by hydraulic 
power controlled from the pilot house 
and allows the main engine to oper- 


- 


ate continually in one direction at a 
constant speed. 

Englesson explained that this pitch 
control gives a more efficient use of 
all available power of the tow boat 
under almost every type of operating 
condition. This means that maneu- 
verability is greatly improved, he said, 
whether the tow comprises one or 
four barges, loaded or empty, and in 
e deep or shallow channel. The tow 
may be easily stopped while under- 
way if necessary. 

Large steering rudders of the Con- 
traguide type are provided with 
steamlined flanking rudders. Steer- 
ing and flanking controls are each 
in duplicate so that a switch may be 
thrown in the pilot house to change 


az} — 


ENJOYING a typical deckhand meal aboard the Delta Cities at St. Paul are, left to 

right: David Conway, assistant manager (northern division) Lake Tankers Corp., St. 

Louis; David A. Wright of New York City, head of National Oil Transport and Lake 

Tankers, and R. T. Seidl, Minneapolis division manager for Shell Oil. Serving is Mrs. 
C. R. Pelligwan of Clarksville, Mo., the boat's cook 





Low treating costs plus 
high performance add up to 


ORONITE 


ADDITIVES 
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to a different system in the event 
of electrical failure. 

The two main engines are Diesels 
rated normally at 1,500 brake h.p. 
and capable of overload to 1,600 h.p. 

Capt. Burdge pointed out the ra- 
diant panels for electrical heating 
used in the pilot house and through- 
out all quarters. Each room has an 
individual thermostat for constant 
temperature control. 

Complete length of boat and tow 
is 1,180 feet, about 100 feet longer 
than the Queen Mary. Gasoline 
delivered on one trip is 102,580 bbls. 
This equals about three tank car 
train loads, 


The four welded steel oil barges are 
all of 52-ft. beam with a 12-ft depth. 
With exception of the box barge, the 
units are largest for their capacity on 
the river, as well as incorporating the 
new ideas of the “wing” and “packet” 
bow. 


A detailed description of the barges 
are as follows: 


Bow barge—-305-ft in length over- 
all, 295 ft. long at the deck. A pro- 
jection of the sides and bottom ex- 
tends 10-ft. beyond the sternlog to 
fit underneath the rake of the auxi- 
liary bow. The bow itself is of modi- 
fied “packet” form, fully modeled in 
the first 90-ft. from the headlog. 
Capacity is 3,568 short tons on 9 ft. 
6 in. draft, equivalent to 27,930 bbls. 
gasoline. 

Auxiliary bow—295-ft. with a con- 
ventional rake 35-ft. provided at for- 
ward end, while after end is square. 
Capacity is 28,930 bbls. of gasoline 
on full draft. 

Box—295 ft. and square at both 
ends. Capacity 30,165 bbls. 

Stern barge—Length 153-ft. exclud- 
ing “wings”. This barge is square at 
both ends, but has a slight “toe-in” at 
the sides and a small rise in the bot- 
tom in the last few feet of its length. 
Capacity is 15,655 bbls. Two fairing 
hulls or “wings”, prismatic in form, 
are flexibly attached to the stern of 
the barge by heavy vertical pins 
somewhat like a pair of rudders. 

The 38-ft. wings carry no cargo, 
but lend their buoyancy to the barge 
itself which gains capacity because 
of them. Their form leads the water 
smoothly from the barges into the 
stern lines of fhe towboat. Compared 
with a 60-ft. stern rake on the barge 
ahead of the towboat, the use of a 
square end and wings results in 3,000 
bbls. more capacity. According to 
model tests, this is a gain of at least 
1/10 mile per hour in speed. Lake 
Tankers Corp. has patents pending 
covering a number of types of wings 
for use with barges. 

Each barge is fitted with a 3,000- 
bbl. per hour cargo pump set combin- 
ing a vertical centrifugal pump with 
a Diesel engine. 

The towboat was christened in St. 
Louis Oct. 22. 
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MEMBERS OF VERMONT OIIC steering committee for 1952, are, (left to right, seated), D. B. Kessel of Shell, executive vice 
chairman; Robert H. Slocum of Socony-Vacuum, retiring chairman and 1952 regional vice chairman; John L. Johnson of John- 
son and Dix Co., chairman; Frank Meade of The Texas Co., speakers vice chairman; (standing, left to right), Edward Dawson 
ef Esso, regional vice chairman; Samuel Morse of Socony-Vacuum, reporting secretary; and Ray Barrett of Tide Water, farm pro- 
gram. Not in photograph are C. D. Cairns of Champlain Oil Co., press-radio vice chairman; Ray Baldwin of C. P. Smith 
Petroleum Corp., educational vice chairman; James Boggs of Tide Water, special events chairman and Harold Putnam of Barrows 


J. Howard Mar- 
shall has resigned 
as vice chairman 
and as a director 
of Ashland Oil & 
Refining Co., 
Ashland, Ky., ef- 
fective Jan. 2. 

Although Mr. 
Marshall did not 
disclose any defi- 
nite plans for the 
future, he says 
that he expects 
to continue being 
active in the oil industry particularly 
in legal and operating phases. He 
plans to remain in Ashland, Ky., for 
two or three weeks to wind up his af- 
fairs with the company. 

Mr. Marshal] formerly was assis- 
tant dean of Yale Law School, was a 
member of the Petroleum Adminis- 
trative Board of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of the Interior in the 1930's dur- 
ing the NRA days, served as special 
counsel of the Standard Oil Co. of 


Mr. Marshall 
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Coal Co., regional vice chairman 


California, and was chief counsel and 
assistant deputy administrator of the 
Petroleum Administration for War 
(PAW) during World War II. He is a 
member of the National Petroleum 
Council. 

He became president of Ashland 
in 1944 and served the company in 
that capacity until Jan. 15, 1951, when 
he was named vice chairman of the 
board. 

+ * * 


Roxie G. Lee, president and man- 
ager of Motor-Pep Oil Co., Mobile, 
Ala., is starting the New Year with 
plans to build two new service 
stations during the next six months. 

Mr. Lee is vice president of the 
Alabama Petroleum Jobbers Assn. 


* * * 


Leonard F. McCollum rated his 
photo in colors on the front cover 
of the Dec. 19, 1951, issue of Busi- 
ness Week, plus two inside pages on 
how he has more than doubled the 


operations of Continental Oil Co. of 
Ponca City, Okla. Houston, etc., 
since he became president in 1947. 

It is good publicity for Mr. McCol- 
lum, the company and the oil indus- 
try and shows how progressive and 
modern its executives are. 

* . ” 

R. Chester Reed, supervisor of pack- 
aging for The Texas Co. New York, 
has been made chairman of the pro- 
gram committee for the 14th annual 
forum of the Packaging Institute, to 
be held at Hotel Commodore, New 
York, Oct. 20-22, 1952. 

o o . 

Charlies F. Stafford, an Independent 
jobber in Laconia, N. H., hag an- 
nounced that he will be a candidate 
for the Republican nomination for 
governor of New Hampshire in the 
state’s primary elections next Septem- 
ber. 

Mr. Stafford is an executive coun- 
cillor and has served in both houses 
of the state legislature. 
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With a MARLOW Type G Power Take-Off Tank Truck Pump, Standard 
Oil Company of Kentucky refuels this big Delta Airlines plane quickly, 


easily, SURELY at the Atlanta, Georgia, airport. 


Pump supplied by Equipment Sales Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


At busy airports in Atlanta and seven other key cities 
in the southeast, Standard Oil Company (Kentucky) relies 
on Marlow Type G Self-Priming Centrifugals for refueling 
major airlines’ planes. 


Standard Oil, who knows plenty about petroleum 
products handling, finds the Marlow Type G Pump very 
satisfactory in performance and dependability. That's 
because Marlow engineers, in this pump design, have 
successfully converted truck engine idling speed to 
smooth, quiet, high capacity, self-priming centrifugal 
operation — the kind of pump operation that airlines 
and plane refuelers have so long sought. 


Marlow’s free-flow design and exclusive “diffuser” 
priming method enable this now famous Marlow to 
prime and purge itself automatically. It doesn’t vapor 
lock. It has no auxiliary priming devices — nothing to 
get out of order. It can pump one compartment after 
another without attention. And Marlow’s self-priming 
centrifugal eliminates rubbing surfaces and pumping 
system vibration . . . assurance of a long trouble-free 
life. Furthermore, the self-lubricating shaft seal — a 
Marlow exclusive — provides a safe, drip-proof closure. 
it's a pump that can’t be beat for low maintenance. 


MARLOW PUMPS 


An easily installed pump, it is the 
Marlow Type G’s specially designed, 
built-in gear increaser that permits 
direct coupling to the truck’s power 
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593 GREENWOOD AVENUE 
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COMPANY ROUNDUP—Cities Service made use of the TBA convention in St. Louis, Dec. 3-4 to hold an informal get-together 


of men from distant marketing points. 


Davis, Arkansas Fuel Oil Co., Shreveport; N. R. Thomasson, St. Paul. 
leum Advisers, New York; A. N. Haenggi; and J. A. Gier, Chicago; R. D. Maddux, St. Louis. 
Helton, Arkansas Fuel Oil Co., Shreveport 





COMING MEETINGS 


1952 
JANUARY 

Society of Automotive Engineers, annual meet- 
ing, Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, Jan 
14-18 

North Carolina Ot! Jobbers Assn., Hotel Sir 
Walter. Raleigh. N. C., Jan. 16 

Goorgia Independent Of] Men’s Assn., Hotel 
Dempsey, Macon, Ga., Jan. 18 

Florida Petroleum Marketers Assn., Hote! 
Seminole, Jacksonville, Fla., Jan. 18 

Northwest Petroleum Assn., annual convention, 
Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis, Jan, 24-25 

Truck-Trailer Manufacturers Assn., 11th an- 
nual convention, Hotel Shamrock, Houston, 
Jan, 28-30 

FEBRUARY 

Missouri Petroleum Assn., Jefferson Hotel, St 
Louis, Feb. 4-6 

Western Petroleum Kefiners Assn., regional 
meeting, Edison Hotel, Beaumont, Tex., Feb 
7-8. 

National Council of Private Motor Truck Own- 
ers, Hotel Statler, Washington, D. C., Feb 
7-8 

American Petroleum Institute, Division of 
Marketing Lubrication Committee, Hotel 
Sheraton-Cadillac, Detroit, Feb, 18-19 

Oil Industry Information Committee, The Plaza 
Hotel, San Antonio, Tex.. Feb. 18-20 

lowa Independent Oil Jobbers Assn., Inc., Hotel 
Fort Des Moines, Des Moines, lowa, Feb 
19-21. 

Kansas (il Men’s Axsn., Lassen Hotel, Wichi- 
ta, Kansas, Feb. 25-26 

Wisconsin Petroleum Assn., annual convention 
& equipment show, Milwaukee Auditorium 
and Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, Wis., Feb. 
26-27. . 

OU Industry TBA Group, West Coast regional 
meeting, Roosevelt Hotel, Hollywood, Calif... 
Feb. 29 
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Two new members of the American 
Petroleum Industries Committee for 
1952 are Lloyd F. Thanhouser, vice 
president and general counsel of Con- 
tinental Oil Co. of Houston, and Ray- 
burn L. Foster, ,vice president and 
general counsel of Phillips Petroleum, 
Bartlesville. 

Mr. Thanhouser succeeds James J. 
Cosgrove, chairman of the board of 
Continental Oil. Mr. Cosgrove was 
one of the original members of the 
APIC. 

Mr. Foster’s appointment enlarges 
the committee’s membership from 10 
to 11. 

- * 

P. W. Judah is now manager of 
Socony-Vacuum’s lubricating depart- 
ment, succeeding Paul V. Keyser Jr., 
now general manager of domestic 
marketing. 

Mr. Judah joined Socony-Vacuum 
in 1932 as service station attendant 
at Elmira, N. Y. He became a junior 
industrial salesman in Buffalo in 1934 
and in 1945 was sent to Boston as 
an industrial district manager. He 
has been manager of the industrial 
division of Socony’s Lubricating de- 
partment since 1949. 


Back row, left to right: C. E. Possinger; and E. G. Hirleman, both of New York: T. M. 
Front row: F. C. Haviland, New York; G. W. Poore, Petro- 


Self appointed cheer leader is Jack 


E. W. Berky, Independent distribu- 
tor in Mentor, Ohio, is secretary of 
the Mentor Police Relief and Pen- 
sion Fund. Before entering the oil 
business in 1949, Mr. Berky was a 
police officer. 
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HERBERT WILLETTS, director of domestic marketing, Socony-Vacuum 


Search for 'New Frontiers’ Led to Oil Marketing 


Herbert Willetts is a marketer by his own choice, and 
Socony-Vacuum’s director of domestic marketing by the 
recent choice of the board of directors. 


Mr. Willetts decided during an Army interlude in his 
college days that distribution had more unexplored areas 
than manufacturing or construction. 

When he went back to Union College, Schenectady, 
N. Y., he dropped electrical engineering studies accord- 
ingly. And, once out of school, he launched straight into 
marketing, in “the usual way” for 1923, as a tank and 
pump department clerk—for the Standard Oil Co. of 
New York, since become Socony-Vacuum. 


He advanced through all the standard stages, from 
junior salesman on up, and “can’t remember a dull time,” 
whether it was at the Van Rensselaer Island terminal, 
Albany, N. Y.; in district managerial posts in Troy, 
Utica and Buffalo, N. Y., or in top divisional, then region- 
al assignments in the East and Midwest. 
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More rewarding than anything else, Mr. Willetts be- 
lieves, are “organization and people—selecting the right 
ones, training them and keeping them up to date.” 

He likes to do everything on a “program basis,” in 
department, district, division or region. And he’s a firm 
believer in doing the most with the least number of 
properly located retail outlets. 

Mr. Willetts’ industry activities beyond company mat- 
ters have included service on the World War II joint-use- 
of-facilities study group, the jobber services committee of 
API's General Committee of Marketing, and the New 
York Petroleum Industries Committee. 

His chief relaxations are cruising Long Island Sound 
in his power boat, or working on the boat, and fishing. 

Mr. Willetts was born in Troy, N. Y., Nov. 26, 1899. 
His and Mrs. Willetts’ home is in Larchmont, N. Y. They 
have a daughter, and a son who is a student at the Taft 
School, Watertown, Conn. 
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the RIGHT gear ratio for 
load, road, and type of service 


more and faster trips, 


lower cost, longer truck fi 


Earon 2-Speed Axles double the conventional 
number of gear ratios, giving drivers a right ratio 
for every operating condition—on the highway, or 
off, starting out under full load, climbing grades, 
highballing, quick shifting in traffic. Engines run 
in the most efficient and economical speed range, 


reducing stress and wear on engines and power 
transmitting parts; adding thousands of miles to 
vehicle life. And Eaton Axles last longer because 
exclusive planetary gearing better distributes 
gear tooth loads. The exclusive Eaton forced-feed 
oiling system provides positive lubrication at all 


vehicle speeds. Ask your dealer to show you 
how Eaton 2-Speeds will help your trucks haul 
more, faster, longer, at lower cost! 


Axle Division 
EATON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


® PRODUCTS: Sodium Cooled, Poppet, and Free Valves *Tappets * Hydraulic Valve Lifters * Valve Seat Inserts « Jet 
Engine Parts * Rotor Pumps « Motor Truck Axles * Permanent Mold Gray Iron Castings * Heater-Defroster Units * Snap Rings 
Springtites «Spring Washers «Cold Drawn Steel *«Stampings *Leaf and Coil Springs *Dynamatic Drives, Brakes, Dynamometers 





from pump to car— & 


ITS GOODVEAR FOR a — 


with WWC Dispensing Hose 
with BC Hose 


HATEVER type of gasoline-dispensing pump you 
have, you can be sure of long, trouble-free hose 
service if you specify Goodyear. Style BC dispensing 
hose hangs neatly on the pump—won’t twist, snarl or 
fight the operator. WWC winds on reels without col- 


lapsing—is highly resistant to kinks and crushing. 


Each of these hoses is highly resistant to gasoline; sun-, 
scuff- and weather-resistant; and will not mark or mar 
the finish of your customers’ cars. They're underwriters- 
approved—have static-dissipating wire in the hose body. 
And like all Goodyear products, they’re built to the 
world’s highest standard of quality. Ask your supplier 
for details, or write Goodyear, Akron 16, Ohio. 








GOODFYEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 


Mar-Not—T.M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio We think you'll like "THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD”— Every Sunday — ABC Network 





